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MORE MONEY FOR YOu 


Pick up extra profits by selling Automatic 

(. heating with space heaters equipped with the 
new, streamlined ROBERTSHAW® 2-EC 
throttling type heat control. An adjustable 
by-pass set at the time of installation main- 
tains a minimum flame over the main burner 
at all times, assures more even distribution 
of heat and continuous air circulation that 
helps overcome the “‘cold 70.’’ Model 2-EC is 
equipped with a thermo-electric automatic 
pilot. Should pilot failure occur the magnet 
automatically releases and provides 100% shut 
off of all gas. Write for full information. 












































CONTROLS COMPANY 








| Robertshaw Thermostat Division 
| Youngwood, Pennsylvania 
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Dangerous Gas Leaks Ahead... 


/ 
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.. For the safety and protection of your gas system 
esas ON THE CAPTAN MAN. He can recommend the 
right CAPTAN and the right method of introduction 
to provide you with the best in gas odorization. 


That CAPTAN is the top material in its field 
is proved by its preference in the largest and most 
progressive plants in the world. 


Modern science, research by qualified experts, 
plus continuous testing for odor value, have definitely 
established that the capTaNn group of Odorants take 
the lead in warning agents for Fuel Gas, 


Prompt Service 
from our... 


@ EXPERT Cost is low—1/10th of a cent 
SPECIALLY TRAINED 
ENGINEERS per 1000 ft. 

© COMPETENT OFFICE 
FORCE 


© STRATEGICALLY NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
LOCATED WAREHOUSES 
enmaien 24 hours a day 


SHIPPING 
SERVICE 


DON’T DELAY... 


phone, wire or write us today. 










NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


P.O, BOX 1645 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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When you plan your water seal gas holder, REMEMBER: 


af?’ 


a» Koppers bid 1s based on 


76 years ot experience 





lL, 1876, the Bartlett-Hayward Company, | 
now part of Koppers, designed and built its 
first water seal gas holder. That holder is 
still in operation—a testimonial to the sound 
engineering that forms the basis of Koppers 
Water Seal Gas Holders. During these past 
76 years, over 600 of these holders have been 
built from coast to coast, with constant im- 
provement in design as experience and engi- 
neering advances have developed. Today, a 
Koppers proposal carries with it the assur- 
ance that your holder will be built to the 
same high standards that have made 
Koppers reputation over the years. 


QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


Koppers has the experience and facilities to 
build water seal gas holders from 10,000 to 
15,000,000 cubic feet capacity under one con- 
tract. And, whatever the size, Koppers con- 
struction methods are designed to guarantee 
the quality of the work. All seams, plates, 
and panels are continuously welded inside 
and out. For additional strength, vertical 
panels are reinforced with vertical legs. 
Every stage of construction is tested for 
accuracy in operation . . . and the entire job 
is engineered for dependable low-cost service 
under your local conditions. 
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For minimum maintenance and long life. . . 
for a better-built gas holder, remember that 
Koppers engineering is based on 76 years of 
water seal gas holder experience. For addi- 
tional detailed and technical information, 
write: KoppeRsS Company, INnc., Gas Appa- 
ratus Dept., Metal Products Division, 211 
Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 











This Koppers Division also supplies industry with Fast’s Couplings, 
American Hammered Industrial Piston and Sealing Rings, Koppers-Elex 
Electrostatic Precipitators and Aeromaster Fans. 
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e LubOseal Stops have been 
pressure tested by Mueller’s 
Engineering Department to 
4800 p.s.i.g. without leakage. 


¢ Synthetic rubber, gas-resistant 
“O”" rings are used at both top 
and bottom of the key — provid- 
ing positive assurance against 
leakage to the atmosphere. 














e The bronze key is precision 
ground and lapped into the 
heavy cast iron body-preventing 
leakage through the port when 
the stop is in the closed position. 
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This 


The officers, directors, stockholders and staff of 
AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL feel deeply the loss of Elliott 
Taylor’s guiding hand and courageous spirit. His 
crusade for an expanding, aggressive gas industry, as 
expressed in his editorials campaigning for a high 


month... 


sense of public responsibility by the industry . . . 
the continuing technological advancement of the in- 
dustry . . . an industry-wide activation of an ag- 
gressive and truly competitive selling program by utili- 


ties and manufacturers alike. 


These three points are, in simple terms, the gas in- 
dustry considerations to which Elliott Taylor’s 
thoughts and efforts were devoted. 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, with nearly 100 years of 
service, will continue to be a vigorous force devoted 
to the best interest of the industry. 


AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL will maintain and enlarge 
its currently-useful technical information to its read- 
ers. 


AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL will continue its leader- 
ship in aggressive support and encouragement of the 
Gas Industry Development Program. 


This, then, is our resolve: AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
is dedicated to the advancement of the crusade to 
which Elliott Taylor was devoted. 


ROBERT M. PoE 


President 
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SAVE-A-VALVE DRILLING 
NIPPLE 


The Mueller No-Blo Save-a-Valve 
Nipple with welding 
eaded outlet is 
used to make temporary connec- 
tions to a main under pressure. 
Valve is removed and saved 
when connection is abandoned. 
The “E-4" Drilling Machine 
drills hole into main through 
nipple and inserts plug, per- 
mitting removal of valve. 





> 
HIGH PRESSURE STOP 


The Mueller Bronze High Pres- 
sure Main Stop with threaded 
I.P. inlet and threaded inside 
or outside I.P. outlet in sizes 
Y" through 2” may be used with 
a service clamp. Mueller single 
and double strap service clamps 
are available for pipe 1” through 
12” diameter. They are drilled 
and tapped in sizes from 14” 
through 2”. The “E-4’’ Drilling 
Machine drills into the main 


- through the opened stop and 


service clamp. 


SERVICE. TEE 


The Mueller No-Blo Service Tee 

with welding or threaded inlet 
cok welding, threaded or ex- 
tended outlet is used for making 
connections under pressure to 
mains where a valve is not re- 
quired but a means of future 
stop-off is needed. Sizes 34” 
through 2”. The “E-4” Drilling 
Machine drills a hole into the 
main through the Service Tee 
and makes future stop-offs with 
the rubber stopper or steel 
shut-off tool. The tee comes 
complete with plug and com- 
pletion cap. 
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LINE STOPPER FITTING 


The Mueller No-Blo Service 
Line Stopper Fitting is installed 
on steel pipe ranging in size 
from 34” through 114”. It isi 
used to make a stop-off on a 
service line, permitting repair 


without loss of gas or interrup- 
tion to the service. This fitting is 
welded to the service line and 
the ““E-4”’ Drilling Machine drills 
hole completely through service 
line — makes stop-off up to 100 
psig with rubber shut-off: tool 
and inserts or extracts comple- 
tion plug. 
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replacement of that line 















SERVICE VALVE TEE 


The Mueller No-Blo Service 
Valve Tee has welding or thread- 
ed inlet and welding, threaded 
i or extended outlet. Installed on 
the main under pressure with 
the “E-4” Drilling Machine, 
_this tee has an integral valve 
which can be closed when mak- 
ing future shut-offs. Sizes 34” 
through 114”. 
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MAIN 


CURB VALVE TEE 






Tee with welding or threaded 
inlet and welding or threaded 
_ Outlet is used as‘a control valve 
_ OM @’Service line from a high 

pressure transmission line. The 
“E-4" Machine drills through 
tee into main and inserts valve 
stem which can then be oper- 
ated from ground level through 
a curb box. Sizes 1” through 2’. 
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COMPLETE PRIZE LIST 


essa CONT 


1st Prize—Complete shop of DELTA Industrial type power 
tools and accessories $1,750.64 Value 

2nd Prize—Complete shop of DELTA Homecraft power 
tools and accessories $1,114.75 Value 

4 HONOR AWARDS—Four (4) to be given. Each con- 
sisting of a complete DELTASHOP (one motor 
combination of the most used power tools) 
and accessories $386.80 Value each 


Ancient meters, like old automobiles, were not designed to be 


red fo 1st Prize—Complete DELTASHOP (one motor combination 
— _— of the most used power tools) and accessories 
TIPS ABOUT Many meters 40 years old or older are still in service. They may $386.80 Value 
have been repaired several times—sometimes completely rebuilt. See 
GAS METERS the cost in parts and labor for rebuilding a worn out meter can 2nd Prize—DELTA Homecroft saw and jointer combination 
AND METER frequently exceed the cost of a new meter. and accessories $207.07 Value 
Because of mechanical deficiencies a repaired “ancient” will not 3rd Prize—DELTA Homecraft 11” Drill Press and acces- 
sories $172.40 Valve 


REPAIR stay accurate for as long a period as a new meter. 


The cost of replacing an old meter that becomes a “D.R.” in vad soos faR i Sew 
PRACTICES service con approximate that of a new one. 10 HONGR AWARSS—Eoch consisting of « Rockwe 


Kit and four bound volumes of the Deltagram 
$28.70 Value each 
the economy of scrapping meters that hove outlived their usefuiness. 


Meter repair shops that maintain occurate cost records can prove 
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Enrrter Either or Both/ 





Sponsored by 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY CONTEST RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Only those employed by gas utilities or those associated with 
s * * tiliti Itants (such i ing, tax, ting, 
To Stimulate Thinking About “Manone 


Contestants must live in either the United States or Canada. 


A PLA NN ED ME, TER All entries must be accompanied by coupon clipped from any 
contest announcement. Only one coupon is required to identify o 


testant who submits o ber of entries at the same time. 


Entries must be personally written by the contestant whose 

name app s On coup 

Write on one side of paper only. DO NOT put name and 
PROGRAM address on any entry. 

An executed coupon will serve as contestant's identification. 

Contests close April 30, 1954. Entries must be postmarked on 

or before that date. 








All entries will be impartially judged by a panel of informed 
gas utility authorities. Names will be announced later. 


Judging will be completed as soon as possible after closing 
date and winners’ names will be published in the trade press. 


' The decision by the judges will be final. All entries become the 
property of the sponsor and none will be returned. 


In the case of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


TEAR OUT THIS COUPON NOW / 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Attached find entry or entries for 


ESSAY CONTEST () JINGLE CONTE 


USE VLTAS COWCO V/ Check in boxes provided. Where entries are submitted 


contests, check both boxes. 


YOUR NAME 





COMPANY NAME __ 





STREET __ 


CITY. 











THE MEMBERSHIP OF A 
C.1.P. Century Club 








ACAST IRON PIPE 


REPAIR 
PRACTIC 
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DISTINGUISHED CLUB 


now has 60 Members 


The Cast Iron Pipe Century Club is probably the most 
unusual club in the world. Membership is limited to 
municipal, or privately-owned, water and gas supply 
systems having cast iron mains in service for a century 
or more. Although the Club is formally constituted, 
there are no dues, no regular meetings, and no obliga- 
tions other than to inform the Recording Secretary if 
and when the qualifying water or gas main is taken 
out of service, or, sold for re-use. 

In spite of the unique requirement for membership, 
the Club roster grows, year by year, from 18 in 1947 
to 60 in 1954. And why not, when a survey sponsored 


CLUB 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND WATER SUPPLY 
City of Albany, New York 
NIAGARA. MOHAWK POWER CORP. (GAS) 
Albany, New York 
ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY 
Alexandria, Virginia 
BUREAU OF WATER, DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
—. henna DEPT, WATER DIVISION 
Massachusetts 
Boston CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 
oston, Massachusetts 
pustic. SERVICE es & GAS CO. 
Bound Brook, N. 
BRIDGEPORT GAS lich COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Con 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, DIVISION OF WATER 
Buffalo, New York 
SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 
Charleston, S. C. 
PEOPLES sae S UGHT & COKE COMPANY 
Chie 
WATER WORKS ce 
Chica 
BOARD OF WATER Sanenenas 
Detroit, Michig 
MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 
FALL RIVER GAS WORKS COMPANY 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
CITY OF FREDERICK WATER DEPT. 
Frederick, Maryland 
GAS DEPARTMENT 
City of Fredericksburg, seamen 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIO 
City of Halifax, N. S., Public Water Supply 
THE HARTFORD GAS COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
MUNICIPAL WATER WORKS 
Huntsville, Alabama 
BUREAU OF WATER 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
LOUISVILLE GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
CITY ~ Bb creas ws WATER DEPARTMENT 
chburg, Virginia 
Natural’ GAS SERVICE, INC. 
Madison, Indiana 
MOBILE GAS SERVICE CORP. 
Mobile, Alabama 
MOBILE WATER WORKS COMPANY 
Mobile, Alabama 
QUEBEC HYDRO-ELECTRIC COMMISSION 
Montreal, Quebec 
WATERWORKS DEPARTMENT 
City of Nashville, Tennessee 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


: SERVES 
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by three water works associations, indicates that 96% 
of all 6-inch and larger cast iron water mains ever laid 
in 25 representative cities are still in service. And when 
answers to a questionnaire, mailed to gas officials in 
43 large cities, show that original cast iron mains are 
still in service in 29 of the cities. 

If your records show a cast iron main in service, laid 
a century or more ago, the Club invites you to send for 
a handsome framed Certificate of Honorary Member- 
ship. Address Thomas F. Wolfe, Recording Secretary, 
Cast Iron Pipe Century Club, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ROSTER 


NEW HAVEN GAS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 
NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. (gas) 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 
ewark, New Jersey 
DEPT. OF WATER, GAS & ELECTRICITY 
New York, New York 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO., GAS DEPT. 
Norristown, Pa. 
CITY OF PAINESVILLE, GAS DIST. DEPT. 
Painesville, Ohio 
DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS, BUREAU OF WATER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
BUREAU OF WATER, DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
PLYMOUTH GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mass. 
POTTSVILLE WATER COMPANY 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
PROVIDENCE GAS COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island 
QUEBEC POWER COMPANY, GAS DIVISION 
Quebec, Canada 
BUREAU OF WATER 
Reading, Pennsylvanio 
DEPT. OF PUBLIC — (gas) 


Richmond, 
DEPT. pod PUBLIC \arumies (water) 


ichmo 
ROCHESTER GAS iy ELECTRIC CORP. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
WATER & SEWERAGE DEPARTMENT 
City of Saint John, N. B. 
DEPT. OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, WATER DIVISION 
St. Lovis, Missour 
SALEM GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
Salem, Mass. 
WATER DIVISION, a. of Engineering 
Syracuse, New York 
THE CONSUMER’ S GAS CO. OF TORONTO 
Toronto, Ontario 
DEPT. Arad PUBLIC WORKS 
, New York 
CITY oF “unica, BOARD OF WATER SUPPLY 
Uti New ork 
CITY < WHEELING WATER DEPT. 
eeling, West Virginio 
WILMINGTON WATER DEPT. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
WATER DEPARTMENT 
City of Winchester, Virginia 
WATER DEPARTMENT 
City of oe North Carolina 
YORK WATER COMPAN 
York, Bw nnd 
WATER DEPARTMENT 
City of Zanesville, Ohio 


FOR CENTURIES 
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JOHN WOOD WATER HEATERS are th 





official Mre Amorica 


r WATER HEATERS! 


The Mrs. America Contest offers A.G.A. member com- 
panies a golden opportunity to sell the efficiency and 
economy of GAS to every “Mrs. America” every- 
where. Aggressively promoted, the Contest can be the 
means of gaining maximum exposure for every Gas 
Appliance on the selling floor. 


te 


You can make good use, too, of John Wood's “Mrs. 
America Promotion Package”... because it has been 
designed to help you sell GAS. 


You are cordially invited to use this promotion 


material. It includes the loan of a print of John 
Wood's famous color movie, “Servants on Tap.” 


Write...or ask your John Wood Representative. 


and JOHN WOOD gives you 


PRODUCTION 
MODELS 
SELLING FEATURES 








National Sales promotion 
Advertising! materials! 











..and for 1954 


JOHN Woop 
TL: ee 


the new 








GLASS - LINED 


JOHN WOOD 
MERION« PENFIELD 


deluxe Aartamatic GAS WATER HEATERS 


NOW — JOHN WOOD, manufacturers of de- 
pendable quality products since 1867, adds to 
its line of dependable water heaters the 





finest glase-lined 
water heater anywhere ! 





NOW — JOHN WOOD leads the 1954 water 
heater parade! A complete line, with both 
galvanized and glass-lined tanks! Aggressive 
advertising and promotion, including a tie-in 
with Mrs. America, the Gas Industry’s liveliest 
national promotion — everything you need to 
help you “Sell More in ’54!” 





Get the complete story of the 


Mrs. America” Promotion Package | 
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DIAMET: 


re , Gas Flow 
JOURNAL 


LOW PRESSURE 


GAS FLOW COMPUTES x COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 


_Carrmeane 1088 Ov Cubic feet of gas 
asta gal oan S per hour 10 to 500M 
‘ Pipe diameters 34" to 48” 
Rees _, we Pressure loss (inches) .. .01 to 10 
* = a t088-INCHTS Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Lt tit Constants 1400 to 1000 
Linark, cy of-ti08 Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 
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FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 100 to 1OMM 
Pipe diameters 34” to 30” 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to 
Sum of absolute 

pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. 
Specific gravities 
Pipe length (feet) . . . 100 to 5,000 


HIGH PRESSURE A Pipe length (miles) 1 to 250 
GAS FLOW COMPUTER poon 
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* The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 

COPYRIGHT 1935 BY es enclosed in leatherette 
Amecicon Ges Seurnal, Ins. cases with complete in- 


Ma. NEW YORK structions for their use. 
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|fditorial: 


Elliott Taylor 
October 4, 1898—December 25, 1953 


LLIOTT TAYLOR passed from this life on the 
afternoon of Christmas Day. 


Incisive writer, hard-handed farmer, avid music 
lover, inveterate playgoer, magnetic personality, search- 
ing intellect, indomitable spirit, loving parent—this 
was the man who found regenerating inspiration and 
gratification in the ebb and flood of the gas industry’s 
tide. 

Hardly ever one to take a soft or middle-ground on 
any subject, his convictions did not find, nor did he 
seek, universal agreement. Rather, he sought wide dis- 
cussion in the hope that all qualified opinion would be 
voiced, heard and considered in the process of reach- 
ing a wise conclusion. 

His insistence upon a position with complete inde- 
pendence, without obligation to any group, any com- 
pany or any man, gave him a freedom to express him- 
self fully in what he deemed to be the progressive or 
aggressive interests of the gas industry—which had his 
fervent allegiance. 

Eulogies would be abhorrent to Elliott Taylor. He ap- 
preciated the good word as much as any other normal 
person; but any recital of accomplishments here—that, 
he would regard asa dismally dreary drone. 

In respect of that, and taking the larger view, we re- 
call with what seems both accuracy and appropriate- 
ness that, more than anything else, Elliott Taylor 
brought many gas industry problems to the focus where 
they could be seen most clearly; then, he gave them 
conciseness essential to effective thinking-and-action. 
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Elliott Taylor’s personal flexibility extended from 
the hard labors of clearing timber on his Oregon farm 
to a fine understanding and appreciation for the nu- 
ances of dramatic presentations; from knowing the 
proper formulas and pressures for spraying the apple 
trees on his Pennsylvania farm to detecting the influ- 
ence of Henry Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” (1688) 
on the much-later music of Sir Arthur Sullivan. He 
had an insatiable interest in the details about people 
and things; his vast department-of-seldom-used-infor- 
mation had a fascinating content. He could deal hard 
and sharply with those who showed hardness and sharp- 
ness; he could be softly and quietly comforting to 
those who most needed understanding and encourage- 
ment. 

While regretful of his passing from our scene, many 
of his friends have voiced an important sense of being 
fortunate in having known him—his vitality was in- 
fectious—whether they knew him one year, five, ten or 
longer. Certainly, there can be no higher expression 
of regard for any mortal: fortunate in having known 
him. 

After 15 years—walking through fields and over 
hills, travelling to distant points, at ease in our per- 
sonal studies, in correspondence, side-by-side in an 
office or at a workbench, fortunes up or down—this 
close companion enters his accustomed page, not un- 
mindful of loss, intensely grateful to the Fates that 
crossed our threads. 

There is, indeed, so much enrichment to recollect; 
sadness has no place. —H. H.C. 














ITH the level of utility gas 
sendout to consumers mark- 
ediy ahead of the average level 


for the volume of goods produced in 
American factories and mines during 
1953, the industry has the most substan- 
tial basis for not only looking confident:y 
toward the future but moving aggres- 
sively to raise that level even higher, 
with mutual advantages for both utili- 
ties and appliance manufacturers. 

When all figures are available for the 
combined physical volume of goods pro- 
duced in American factories and mines 
during 1953, they are expected to show 
a level that is 136% higher than the av- 
erage for the years 1935-1939. The level 
for utility gas sendout is 284% higher 
than the average for those years, and in 
addition to utility gas there is the vast 
volume of gas that is sold directly from 
pipelines to ultimate industrial consum- 
ers. 

The 1953 level of gas utility sendout 
over 1952 is at least equal to the average 
for all other production; plus 8.1% for 
utility gas; 7-8% for all production com- 
bined. 

The manufacturers of domestic gas 
appliances will not, in all likelihood, be 
satisfied with the charts depicting 1953 
shipments, but the significant considera- 
tion is that those bars are higher than 
they were in 1952. However, the fact 
that a market clearly is available to them 
for expanding gas appliance sales should 
be more than just heartening— it implies 





results for 1954 through realistic selling 
. aggressive promotion and personal 
selling. 

Notwithstanding the learned conclu- 
sions of some economists for 1954, the 
year comes in with a prospect for good 
business, even though that means a dis- 
continuation of the boom trend. 

If, as some highly competent econo- 
mists and market specialists believe, the 
physical volume of production in 1954 
will be from 5-to-10% lower than in 
1953, this Nation will not be in a depres- 
sion. 

All-time highs must, characteristically, 
be rounded at some time. That process 
should be regarded as inevitable but un- 
der no circumstances should it be re- 
garded as disastrous. 

Hard goods, such as gas appliances, 
are susceptible to selling strategy that re- 
sults in better-than-average sales figures. 
One reason for this situation is that gas 
appliance sales are not heavily dependent 
upon new residential building, with more 
than 22 million American homes having 
appliances that are older than 30 years. 
An anticipated reduction in new building 
certainly would appear to be more than 
comfortably offset by that replacement 
market. And, if there is to be less new 
building it is also reasonable to expect 
there will be a better market for old 
residential construction in which the 
prime points of modernization certainly 
are the kitchen, the basement and the 
laundry. 


1954 Could Be Made The Big Opportunity 
For The Gas Industry 


by Hilding H. Carlson 





So, after reading the observations, the 
comments and the conclusions of a 
widely diversified group that keeps its 
collective finger on the collective pulse 
of American economy, we find factors 
that give 1954 a substantial character, if | 
the gas industry finds or makes itself 
equal to the opportunity—or the situa- 
tion. 

Just as it is possible for an individual 
to talk himself into a physical state for 
which there is no basis, so it is possible | 
for an industry or for all industries to 
talk themselves into a state of recession 
or, worse, a state of depression. Precon- 
ceived and accepted notions of econom- 
ics have no place in current gas industry 
affairs. The alternative is clearly to turn 
an anticipated 5-to-10% all-industry de- 
cline to good advantage. 


Construction 


The annual forecast by Thomas S. 
Holden and Clyde Shute, F. W. Dodge | 
Corp., for the construction industry, 
shows total construction in 1954 as be- 
ing 2% higher than in 1953. The major 
classification that accounts for an over- 
all increase is public works and utilities, 
under both private and public owner- 
ship. In general, other classifications 
show declines ranging from 5%, for pri- 
vate non-residential building to 40% for 
publicly-owned residential building. 
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Residential building under private That kind of promotion of the pro- and expansion of present plant to meet the 


ownership is expected to decline 8% this 
year. 

The forecast for construction by the 
United States Bureau of Labor and Sta- 
tistics and the United States Department 
of Commerce agrees to a substantial ex- 
tent with the independent forecast by 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Gas Industry Development Program 

This program for appliance manufac- 
turers and gas utilities is, as it shou!d be, 
regarded as the salvation of the gas in- 
dustry if it is to survive in the relentless 
competition with the selling efforts for 
electrical equipment. 

However, the current test-tube phase 
of the program seems to leave the rest 
of the gas industry in a deep-freeze until 
some conclusions are reached in the 10 
cities involved. Quite the opposite should 
be the case. 

Every conceivable means of stimulat- 
ing and maintaining both interest and 
activity among all gas companies shou!d 
be brought to bear, constantly and with 
a sharp display of uncompromising 
vigor. 

If and when conclusions are reached 
from the test-tubes, it will, for all prac- 
tical purposes, be necessary to reintro- 
duce the program to the industry. It 
seems only a normal procedure, after a 
general approval of the program by 
manufacturers and utilities, to keep the 
entire industry fully aware of every 
plan and every item of progress and ac- 
complishment in each of the 10 cities, so 
that other individual companies may im- 
mediately pick up ideas that seem ap- 
propriate to them—and put them into 
action. That would spread accomplish- 
ment—now—it would maintain interest 
in the program as a live, aggressive and 
vital gas industry activity, wherever gas 
and gas appliances are sold. 
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ever-increasing demand for gas service. 
“The tremendous advance made by natu- 
ral gas is responsible for the greater part of 
this program. Natural gas customers have 
increased more than 150% since 1940 
while the volume of gas sold by the utilities 
and pipelines has increased 235% in the 
same period. While a considerable number 
of these are customers of gas utilities con- 
verting from manufactured or mixed gas 


gram to the overall industry would lift 
it out of the deep silences where it now 
seems to rest. 


Earl H. Eacker says: 

In his year-end statement, Earl H. 
Eacker, president, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and president, Boston Consoli- 

dated Gas Com- 


pany, says that distribution to natural gas, Many are new 
gas companies Customers in areas now being served with 
would “add an- 85 for the first time. , 
other 1.221.000 “The gas utilities were serving approxi- 


mately 27,200,000 customers at the end of 
1953, including about 300,000 LP gas cus- 
tomers served directly by gas utility com- 
panies. This was a gain of about 800,000 
customers, or 3% over the 26,400,000 cus- 
tomers, including 300,000 LP gas custom- 
ers, on gas utility lines a year earlier. In ad- 
dition, some 6,500,000 customers are 
served with LP-gas in areas not located on 
gas utility mains. 

“More than 20,600,000 customers were 
receiving natural gas at the year-end, a gain 
of 6.5% over the previous year. Since a 
major share of these gains were the results 
of conversions by large utilities, the total 
of manufactured and mixed gas customers 
decreased to about 6,300,000 at the end of 
1953, a decline of 6.8% under the 1952 
total. 

“Total sales of utility gas in 1953 
amounted to 56,948,000,000 therms, a new 
high level, that represented an increase of 
8.1% over the previous record made in 
1952. 

“More than 8,000 miles of new pipeline 
were approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission last year. More than 5,000 miles 
were constructed, with about 3,000 miles 
under way or starting at the year-end. Ap- 
plications for several thousand miles of ad- 
ditional natural gas pipeline were awaiting 
action by the Commission at the end of 
1953. 

“It is estimated that the nation’s utility 
and pipeline network of gathering, trans- 
mission, storage and distribution lines for 


new gas house- 
heating customers 
in the 1953-1954 
heating season 
with nearly 
1,200,000 more 
homes to receive 
Earl H. Eacker gas househeating 
in each of the 
1954-1955 and 1955-1956 heating sea- 
sons, as increased supplies of natural 
gas are brought into areas where the de- 
mand for gas househeating still exceeds 
ability of the utilities to serve these pro- 
spective househeating customers. 


“The gas industry in 1953 maintained its 
position as one of the fastest growing indus- 
tries in the nation. Paced by the continued 
expansion of its natural gas systems, the gas 
utility industry achieved new records in the 
number of customers served, in volume of 
gas sold and in total revenues from sales of 
gas. Natural gas reserves are at new highs 
and construction programs costing billions 
are planned for the next three years. There 
is every reason to believe that 1954 will be 
a banner year and the outlook for the in- 
dustry for several years ahead is most 
promising. 

“Today the gas industry has more than 
$11.5 billion invested in plant and facilities, 
with total capital assets of more than $13.3 
billion. During 1953, about $1.2 billion was 


spent by the industry for new construction (Continued on page 38) 
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Advantages of Adequate Rates for 
Interruptible Industrial Gas IE 


been receiving natural gas for ap- 
proximately three years. This highly 
industrialized sec- 
tion of the Coun- 
try seems to offer 
an ideal point for 
discussion of the 
interruptible in- 
dustrial gas rate 
and its value to 
the gas utility. 

“As long as 
[gas] companies 
buy gas on a de- 
mand-type of rate 
they will have to 
sell interruptible gas,” Harry K. Wrench, 
president and general manager, Minne- 
apolis Gas Company; said in 1951, based 
on experience records of his company. 
The same opinion has been voiced by 
others and today, more than ever, it ap- 
pears that one logical solution to prob- 
lems created by demand-type natural gas 
rates would be the use of interruptible 
industrial gas rates. 

The unrestricted use of natural gas for 
domestic heating created such greatly 
unbalanced load factors that many pipe- 
line companies had to take steps to cor- 
rect this condition. One of the early steps 
was to apply a maximum daily limit to 
the amount of gas that might be taken by 
a utility without penalty. Any gas taken 
above this maximum amount would be 
charged for at greatly increased rates. 
In some instances this charge was as 
much as $10.00 per Mcf for all excess 
gas taken, and even this did not correct 
the unbalanced load factors satisfacto- 
rily. 

Several companies began applying 
what we know now as “demand-com- 
modity” gas rates. Some early rates car- 
ried a demand of only $1.00 per Mcef, 
compared to a $4.50 demand charged by 
one pipeline serving part of New Eng- 
land. 

Gas received by a utility is charged 
for at the commodity rate and then the 
demand charge is added. Using the high- 
est peak day of the previous 12 months, 
the pipeline company charges a “de- 
mand” based on that peak day and no 
gas is delivered for this charge. If the de- 
mand rate is $1.00 and the peak day was 
1 MMcf, then the monthly demand 
would be $1,000.00 in addition to the 
commodity charge. If the peak day was 


Precn of New England have now 


Paul E. Peacock, Jr. 
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10 MMcf it is obvious that the monthly 
cost would be $10,000.00 and the annual 
cost would be $120,000.00, plus the 
commodity charge. Whether it is 
$12,000.00 or $120,000.00 per year, this 
charge represents a considerable sum to 
the gas utility when it is solely a “de- 
mand” charge for which no gas is re- 
ceived. 

One pipeline company serving New 
England sells its gas on the demand- 
commodity rate basis, charging $4.50 
per Mcf as demand and 30¢ per Mcf as 
commodity. This pipeline company al- 
lowed the gas utilities a period of three 
years for development, in which time the 
utilities had the opportunity to study 
their load conditions and apply correc- 
tive measures. Under the contracts with 
the utilities, the average cost of all gas 
delivered during a single year was not to 
exceed a maximum of 53¢ per Mcf for 
the first three years. 

The three year grace-period has about 
passed for a number of utilities served by 
this pipeline company. The utility will 
soon feel the full import of the $4.50 per 
Mcf demand. It is very likely that many 
of them will agree with Mr. Wrench of 
Minneapolis Gas Company, that the an- 
swer to their high demand problem lies 
in the proper application of interruptible 
industrial gas rates. 

It is not enough to state that it is neces- 
sary to have an interruptible gas rate. 
This rate must be low enough to allow 
the industry sufficient savings to justify 
installation of suitable standby plants to 
serve during periods when natural gas is 
under curtailment. If the rate is not low 
enough to warrant investment in standby. 
plants, the industry will continue to use 
their present fuel which, in many cases, 
may be LP gas. 

That many utilities have not offered 
attractive industrial rates in the past is 
evident by the very large volume of LP 
gas sold for industrial purposes in New 
England. The Bureau of Mines’ 1952 re- 
port on sales of LP gas includes sales in 
excess Of 19 million gallons for indus- 
trial purposes in New England. This vol- 
ume of LP gas is equivalent to more than 
1.7 billion cubic feet of 1,000 Btu nat- 
ural gas. Obviously, part of this business 
comes from areas not served by natural 
gas, or even manufactured gas; however, 
it does illustrate one potential source of 
a ready-made market for interruptible 
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O 
ee ee , acids ne 
rate gas sales. Those industries now us- | : 
ing LP gas would not have to spend Fi 
large sums to convert their system to | M 
standby plants, but they would have to j A 
be offered a gas rate attractive enough | M 
for them to give up firm propane con- | T 
tracts for standby contracts, under which 
deliveries of LP gas would not be as re- 
liable. g in 
The established gas user who can be @ '&V& 
secured with proper interruptible rates ing | 
is represented above. In addition to this jum 
large field, there is the even larger field 63 
of industries using other types of fuel. @ 41 
Most of this latter group can be secured | 11 
with attractive rates that would allow l 
them to install dual-burner equipment. | 
In many cases, natural gas would im- Itj 
prove their product, but the cost of gas woot 
in the past has prohibited its use. wanes 
Before discussing a recommended in- mo 
terruptible industrial gas rate it would § nee in 
be well to consider just what each type @ “tic! 
of gas costs the gas company. It is easy we - 
to assume that the average annual cost a : 
of the gas is the cost of all gas that is sold | werd - 
regardless to type of service. Farsighted er. 


gas Officials realize that each class of gas 
service creates an individual demand and 
that this demand should be applicable to 
that class of service, rather than to the 


form 
shave 
ay. 


whole sendout. With this in mind the 9 
author presents the following data for me | 
consideration: - : 

1. A complete average degree-day of 0 
record for all U. S. Weather Bureau Sta- ian | 
tions in New England. This is the aver- wm 


age for approximately the past 50 years, 
obtained from the Weather Bureau, 
Washington. 

2. The average distribution of loads, 


based 
ges: 
No 


as percentages of total sales, for several n 
typical gas utilities. The averages are ap- c 
proximately: Cor 


Normal domestic and miscel- r 


laneous small consumers ... .59% s 
Commercial and firm-rate in- Dor 
dustrial consumers ........ 23% f 
Domestic heating (before nat- ; 
GREE cieuxtiaae ice ns 18% Tot 

In selecting a Weather Bureau station, 
the record of Fitchburg, Mass., was used 8 
because it is centrally located. The aver- @ Wit 
age degree-days, by month, for Fitch- jjossib 
burg are: era 
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™ | PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR., a nationally recog- 

j | nized authority in the LP gas engineering and 

; | operating field, is the author of more than 

3 | 15 articles on LP gas and anhydrous am- 

H monia for both American and foreign peri- 

odicals. In the past 24 years he has designed 

approximately 100 peak load and standby 

plants for gas utilities and industrial firms. 

Several of the installations he has designed 

are located in foreign countries. 

UME ho Sowa cares acne 144.3 
0 SSP re eer 431.8 
: PCM see sia Saat 773.8 
Se Se ree 1,139.4 
al EST er oes rece 1,240.0 
J | ee ws 1,128.0 
4 i ROO oe: 940.3 
. a errs ee 572.5 
m4 NN hc Onk se, Ak ta tose WIRE Se 254.3 
- Total average degree-days for heating 
h SE sckhetndakedaad 6,624.4 


® In addition, the Washington records 
ye fm reveal that during a 10-year period end- 
ing June 1951, Fitchburg had quite a 


% number of severe days: 

ld 635 days exceeded 35 degree-days 

1. F 412 days exceeded 40 degree-days 

2d 118 days exceeded 50 degree-days 

Ww 13 days exceeded 60 degree-days 

it. | 5 days exceeded 65 degree-days 

“A It is very obvious that the utility would 
aS Bhave to provide some form of peak-shav- 
| ing to reduce the occasional high peaks 
rv ato some average maximum determined 


| by individual company conditions. Many 
P© Barticles have been presented on the sub- 
SY Biect of peak-shaving and it is not neces- 


. sary to discuss that subject further. For 
a @considerations in this article, it will be 

assumed that the utility will have some 
on form of peak-shaving plant and will 
ov have all peaks above a 35 degree-day 
the -* 













For purposes of discussion, the author 
ook a theoretical gas utility having an- 
ual gas sales of one billion cubic feet of 
28 Btu manufactured gas. If converted 
0 1,000 Btu naturai gas, this theoretical 
ompany would have approximately the 
ollowing distribution of annual loads 
based on the previously listed percent- 
ges: 


the 
for 


day 
Sta- 
ver- 
ars, 
>au, 


Normal domestic and 

miscellaneous small 

consumers . .312,000 Mcf or 59%, 
Commercial and firm- 

rate industrial con- 
..- 121,000 Mcf or 23% 


ads, 
eral 


59%, sumers 
Domestic heating (be- 

3%, fore natural gas) 

ft see 95,000 Mcf or 18% 
18% Total annual load with 
sen 1,000 Btu natural 
sana ES 528,000 Mcf—100% 
uver- With the above data it will now be 
itch- HBossible to determine the cost of these 





eral classes of customers for consid- 





eration in connection with a reasonable 
interruptible industrial gas rate. 


Cost of domestic heating gas 


The cost of the domestic heating gas 
is the full amount of the annual cost cre- 
ated by the maximum-day heating de- 
mand, plus the commodity charge for all 
heating gas sold plus the cost of all peak- 
shaving gas. As previously stated, it 
would be assumed that the utility would 
peak-shave all gas over that required for 
a 35 degree-day day. 

The theoretical gas company with an 
annual heating load of 95,000 Mcf, and 
applying the Weather Bureau’s average 
degree-days for Fitchburg, would have 
to peak-shave on approximately 113 
days each year and would produce a 
total of approximately 12,400 Mcf of 
1,000 Btu peak-shaving gas. This would 
reduce the natural gas used for heating 
to 82,600 Mcf per year. The demand 
created on a 35 degree-day day for this 
theoretical company would be 500 Mcf. 

The cost of producing peak-shaving 
gas will vary with the type of gas pro- 
duced and the individual utility opera- 
tions. For these calculations, a nominal 
cost of 12.63¢ per therm, or $1.263 per 
Mcf of 1,000 Btu gas, will be used. This 
is based on the delivery cost of propane 
which likely would be used by many 
companies. The total annual cost of the 
heating gas will now become: 

82,600 Mcf of natural 

gas at 30¢ commod- 


ee eee $24,780.00 
12,400 Mcf of peak- 

shave gas at $1.263 

OOF DRE 5x ese cs ase 15,661.20 


500 Mcf peak-day x 
$4.50 per Mcf x 12 
nae 

Total annual cost of 
95,000 Mcf of do- 
mestic heating gas . . . .$67,441.20 

Average cost of all do- 
mestic heating gas 
sold, per Mcf 


27,000.00 


0.71 


It is this average figure that should be 
considered when thinking in terms of the 
cost of domestic heating gas, rather than 
the average of the whole. 


Cost of firm industrial gas 

This group of consumers is included 
under “Commercial and firm-rate indus- 
trial consumers.” There is no way of 
segregating the gas used solely by the 
firm industrial rate consumers, so it will 
be necessary to assume that all the 121,- 
000 Mcf listed for this group was used 
by the firm industrial consumer. Further, 
it will be assumed that all the gas was 
used during a five-day week and that 
none was used on holidays. This will re- 
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duce the number of days per year in 
which it was used to about 252 and will 
raise the average daily demand to 480 
Mcf, for which the demand charge must 
be paid. 

The total annual cost of the firm in- 
dustrial gas will thus become: 


121,000 Mcef of natural 
gas at 30¢ commod- 


WP ME Sea seuses $36,300.00 
480 Mcf peak-day x 

$4.50 per Mcf x 12 

IN x Gas nas ok ak 25,920.00 
Total annual cost of 

121,000 Mcef of in- 

ee $62,220.00 
Average cost of the 

firm industrial gas 

sold, per Mcf ........ 0.514 


Cost of interruptible industrial gas 

Based upon the application of the in- 
terruptible gas rate during periods when 
the total gas sales fall under that maxi- 
mum point as determined by a 35 degree- 
day day, then all interruptible gas sold 
would cost the utility only the commod- 
ity charge of 30¢ per Mcf. On this as- 
sumption, the following: Average cost of 
interruptible rate industrial gas sales, per 
Mcf, $0.30. 

It may be seen from the above calcu- 
lations that the cost of interruptible rate 
gas is considerably less than half that of 
the domestic heating gas and consider- 
ably less than that of the commercial and 
firm rate industrial gas. These figures 
alone should make this type of service at- 
tractive. 

The interruptible rate customers 
would be those using large quantities of 
gas. This would have to be established as 
a part of the rate schedule, as well as 
stipulating that the customers must have 
acceptable standby plants to serve dur- 
ing periods of natural gas curtailment. It 
is the lack of these standby plants which 
has caused some utilities embarrassment 
when it was necessary to curtail indus- 
trial customers. Proper rates would re- 
quire that the industrial customers pro- 
vide suitable standby plants before being 
eligible for the interruptible rate service. 

The interruptible rate schedule would 
specify that the gas could be curtailed 
on short notice when required. This 
would allow the utility to serve those 
customers on intermittent basis during 
the heating season and regulate the util- 
ity peak-demand at will. Under such a 
plan it would be possible to fill in most 
of the valleys in the gas demand created 
by the heating load. In the case of the 
theoretical company using 95,000 Mcf 
per year, there would be available ap- 
proximately 100 MMcf per year for this 
interruptible gas rate service. This would 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Allocations Made from Transon 

The Commission has issued an order al- 
locating, on a permanent firm basis, a total 
of 47,047 Mcf of gas per day from Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. and re- 
serving for future determination, after hear- 
ings, the allocation of an additional 16,953 
Mcf which the company has available. 

The order also covers the allocation of 
18,900 Mcf, part of which is included in 
the 47,047 Mcf on a temporary firm basis 
until April 1, because the customers to 
whom it had been primarily allocated will 
not be able to take it prior to April 1. 

The gas considered in this order became 
available when Transcontinental decided it 
could not deliver those volumes for resale 
in New England. Transcontinental origi- 
nally proposed to allocate the gas to 11 of 
its existing customers; other companies and 
municipalities intervened seeking to obtain 
allocations. 

The Presiding Examiner decided in No- 
vember to authorize Transcontinental to 
supply about 28.5 MMcf to seven existing 
customers, with the remainder of the 64 
MMcf going to various interveners. Excep- 
tions to this decision were filed and reviewed 
by the Commission. 

The allocations, in Mcf per day, made 
are as follows: 


Temp. to 
Perm. Temp. Apr. 1 
United Gas Impr. 

Co., Phila. ; 740 
S. Jersey Gas Co. 665 
Consolidated Ed. 

co a. 2 5,47 5,509 
Brooklyn Union 

Gas Co. ; 5.361 
Long Island L. Co. 296 
Elizabethtown 

Cons. Gas Co. 661 370 
Pub. Serv., N. J. 1,959 


Phila. Elec. Co. 2,973 4,000 


18,900 
Delaware P.&L. 


Co. on April 1 10,900 


Danville, Va. 752 
S. C. Gas Co. 257 
Georgia Gas Co. 748 
Atlanta Gas L. Co. 1,278 
Lexington, N.C. 3,508 


47,047 


TGT Asks OK on New Facilities 

to Equitable 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has ap- 
plied to FPC for authority to construct fa- 
cilities to increase the delivery capacity of 
its pipeline system by about 24,400 Mcf per 
day to enable it to transport natural gas for 
Equitable Gas Co. 
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The proposed project, estimated to cost 
$9,314,000, would include new compressor 
units totaling approximately 28,000 hp, and 
about 50 miles of 10-inch miscellaneous 
lateral lines in Texas. Tennessee said that 
these proposed facilities, together with 
other facilities not yet constructed, would 
increase the daily design capacity of its 
system to about 1,719 MMcf with a peak 
day capacity of approximately 2,100 MMcf. 

The proposed facilities would be used to 
enable Tennessee to receive natural gas on 
behalf of Equitable in Texas and to trans- 
port and deliver equivalent quantities of gas 
to Equitable in Pennsylvania. 


Suspend El Paso’s Proposed 

Cancellation of Rate Schedule 

The Commission has suspended a notice 
of cancellation filed by El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. of its rate schedule and form of service 
agreement covering common carrier service 
on its pipeline system. A hearing will com- 
mence March 1. 

The schedule and service agreement, in 
effect since December, 1950, were filed by 
El Paso to comply with a stipulation which 
it entered into with the Department of In- 
terior requiring the filing with FPC of a 
rate schedule for common carrier service, 
as a prerequisite to Interior’s issuance, un- 
der the Mineral Leasing Act, of permits 
granting rights-of-way. No service has been 
rendered under the schedule. 

The Mineral Leasing Act has recently 
been amended and El Paso said that it has 
been advised by Interior that, in effect, the 
common carrier requirement of the Act is 
not now applicable to a company subject to 
regulation under the Natural Gas Act. 

The FPC said that it has received several 
objections to the proposed cancellation, to- 
gether with requests for additional time to 
prepare and file answers, or for a public 
hearing. The Commission said that the can- 
cellation has not been shown to be justified. 


Allow Two Rate Increases by 
Natural Gas Pipeline of America 
The Commission has issued rulings in 

two rate proceedings involving Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company of America, in 
which it determined that the wholesale 
natural gas rate increases proposed by the 
company for customers in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin are justified. 

One of the FPC’s orders affirms, with 
modifications, a decision by a presiding 
examiner and approves a $2,400,000 in- 
crease in Natural’s rates based on the 
calendar year 1952 applicable to 15 of 
Natural’s 17 customers. The second order 
allows a further increase of $3,511,489, 
based on the year ending October 31, 1953, 
applicable to 16 of its 17 customers. 

The $2,400,000 increase was in effect 
under bond from December 1, 1951, to 
April 1, 1953, when it was superseded by 
the further increase of $3,511,489, which 
has been in effect under bond since that 
time. The Commission’s action allows 
Natural to retain all of the money it has 
collected under bond in both proceedings. 

The first increase was filed by Natural 
in April of 1951. The rates accepted by the 
Commission in this proceeding provide for 
a rate of return of 5.99%. 
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How to Use the Material 

American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourNat and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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A CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL AND REFRESHER COURSE IN GAS TECHNIQUES, OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 





Functions of the Land Department 


of natural gas and each barrel of petroleum oil are 

the activities of the little-publicized, but none-the- 
less important, segment of any natural gas company organ- 
ization—the Land Department. Some companies have sep- 
arate departments for various phases of Land Department 
activities, such as lease, land, right-of-way, real estate, 
claim, title, insurance, franchises and gas purchase. 

In the production, transportation and distribution of 
natural gas, the Land Department team is the first on the 
scene before operations are begun in the fie!d. Similarly, 
it is the last to leave the scene when operations have been 
comp!eted. And, in between these time limits, it carries 
on a wide variety of functions found in no other depart- 
ment. 

Before wells can be drilled to obtain gas for the market, 
there first must be a place to dril!, in which the company 
will have legal tit!e to explore for gas and oil and market 
these products when developed. As soon as the gas sup- 
ply is located, the company must construct pipelines, com- 
pressing stations and other facilities in order to transport 
it to market. And again, before any of these operations can 
get under way, the Land Department must first secure 
certain necessary legal rights. 

The step-by-step process by which these rights are ob- 
tained generaliy follows this pattern: The company’s 
geologist determines the area in which oil and gas leases 
or rights are to be obtained. Upon his recommendation, 
the Land Department’s field agent is dispatched into the 
territory—armed with all available maps and information 
concerning the area—with orders to conduct a search for 
unleased acreage and secure all leases or gas rights that 
are available. He has definite instructions as to the terms 
and conditions to which he may commit the company in 
securing these rights. In carrying out this program, the 
field agent encounters many difficulties, including a lack 
of definite knowledge of the terrain of a strange territory, 
a lack of ready-information “on the ground” as to the 
actual ownership of the land, or the ownership of the oil 
and gas under the surface, locating and contacting ab- 
sentee-owners and numerous scattered heirs, and check- 
ing records in the court house of the county seat to in- 
sure that the complete ownership of each tract of land 
is a party to the lease or gas right deed. 

Among some producing companies the practice of 
working through lease brokers is followed, particularly if a 
new area is being considered for development. The reason 
for this often is that a broker can sometimes sign up large 
parcels of land without starting a stampede of speculators 
into a promising field. Often when company representa- 
tives are the first and most active on the scene, particularly 
if they are from a major producing oil or gas company, 
their very presence and interest is a tip-off to others that 
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some promising development work must be in prospect. 
This can result in isolated parcels of land in a tract being 
tied up by competing companies, or perhaps by individuals 
who only expect to make a profit if the development work 
of the major company proves-up an area. 

In some instances, it is desirab!e to purchase the oil 
and gas in fee if it can be obtained at a reasonable price. 
In this case, the company secures a deed conveying to 
it the oil and gas, together with the right to enter upon 
the land to drill, operate and market the product, gen- 
erally without any add:tional payment to the surface 
owner. 

If the rights are to be secured by an oil and gas lease, the 
leases are made between the owners of the oil and gas, 
who are referred to as the “lessors,” and the company 
taking the lease, referred to as the “lessee.” Leases grant 
to the lessee the exclusive right to drill on the premises 
for petro'eum oil and natural gas and the right to remove 
them, the right to construct and maintain on the premises 
the necessary machinery, structures and pipelines for the 
operation and production of oil and gas, and the right to 
use sufficient water and gas from the premises for drill- 
ing and operating on the property. 

The lease contains a definite or primary term, which 
may be from one month to 20 years. It also includes a 
provision that it continue in force so long after commence- 
ment of operations as the premises are operated for the 
production of gas and/or oil, or as long as gas or oil 
is found and produced in paying quantities or as gas is 
stored under the premises, this is called the indefinite or 
secondary term. 


Lease terms 


The lease provides that the lessee may, by paying to 
the lessor a carrying rental, usually at the rate of $1.00 
per acre per annum, hold the lands covered by the lease 
without developing them for oil and gas during the definite 
term specified therein. It also provides that, upon com- 
pletion of an oil well, the lessors are to receive as royalty 
one-eighth of the oil, which is delivered free of charge 
into the pipelines or tanks of the company transporting 
and storing the oil produced from the premises. How- 
ever, upon completion of a gas well the lessors are paid 
royalty in one of the following manners, whichever is 
specified in the lease: 


1. A flat royalty of a stipu'!ated sum per year for each 
and every gas well drilled on the premises. 

2. One-eighth of the value of the gas produced, based 
on the wholesale field price of the gas at the well-head. 


The lease also contains a provision for paying an an- 
nual money royalty for each well used in connection 
with the storage of gas. 
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The money payments for carrying-rental and well- 
royalty are usually paid quarterly. Most leases also con- 
tain a provision whereby the lessors reserve a stated 
quantity of gas for domestic use on the premises. 

Before operations are started under any lease, the Land 
Department secures an abstract of title prepared by an 
attorney, certifying that the company has a good and 
marketable title under its oil and gas lease. In many in- 
stances, this abstract will show certain defects, such as 
lack of proper signatures, or liens, such as mortgages, 
judgments or taxes, which have to be properly adjusted. 

In recent years, the successful development of storing 
gas in depleted oil and gas fields has created much ad- 
ditional work and many complex problems for the Land 
Department. If the pool being developed is in an area 
where the company still maintains some leases and wells, 
it is necessary to approach the owners of the land and 
oil and gas and secure an amendment to the original oil 
and gas lease, granting the company the right to inject 
gas for storage in wells then operated, as well as the right 
to clean out and operate abandoned wells for the storage 
of gas. The company also must secure oil and gas leases 
containing gas storage provisions covering all the land 
within the perimeter of the storage pool, either for actual 
storage purposes or for the protection of the pool. 


Continuing functions 

As leases are acquired and wells developed, the Land 
Department has the continuing responsibility of main- 
taining records of these items and preparing schedules of 
rental and royalty payments. In most operating companies, 
the Land Department prepares the actual checks which 
are mailed periodically to the lessors for rent and royalty, 
and has the responsibility for getting these checks in the 
mail before the scheduled due-date. 

In connection with these payments, maintenance of a 
payment schedule has its own peculiar problems. A lease 
usually provides for making payments to only one per- 
son who is designated as “agent” for all the owners. When 
the company receives information of the death or resigna- 
tion of such an agent, further payments accruing to the 
owners of the lease cannot legally be made until the 
owners designate a new agent. 

In many cases, particularly old operated leases, owner- 
ship has descended to many heirs, who sometimes own 
such small interests money-wise (or are just plain con- 
tentious) that they will ignore all attempts of the other 
heirs to secure a power of attorney agreement appointing 
a new agent. Often these situations must be solved by 
one of the Land Department’s field agents making per- 
sonal calls upon the heirs and working out such an agree- 
ment. Making separate small check payments to each 
heir would be so expensive and time-consuming that it 
would not be economically feasible for the company. 

As gas is produced and marketed from the company’s 
wells over a long period of time, there comes a day in 
the life of every well when the gas is depleted to the 
point where it is no longer profitable to operate it under 
the original conditions. This calls for either reduction in 
the operating expenses of the well or its outright abandon- 
ment. 

Many leases provide for payment of a flat annual 
money royalty, and this payment, naturally, is one of the 
large items of expense in the well’s operation. When the 
situation warrants, the Land Department is requested to 
contact the royalty owners and attempt to secure a re- 
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duction of this annual payment. This again involves a first- 
class selling job by the field agent. He must be prepared 
to discuss past production of the well, the operating and 
maintenance costs, its current open-flow and rock pres- 
sure and how such tests were made, as well as the items 
making up the total annual operating and maintenance 
expenses on the well. Needless to say, the job of taking 
money away from someone is a tougher proposition than 
increasing his income. Threat of abandonment of the well, 
and thus termination of all income derived from it, is the 
only sharp-edged weapon with which the field agent is 
armed. 


Rights-of-way 

When it comes to constructing a pipeline, after receiv- 
ing the survey maps from the engineering department, 
field agents also negotiate the purchase of rights-of-way 
from the owners of the various tracts of land. This re- 
quires that the field agent be a first-rate salesman and 
have a complete knowledge of company operations. He 
encounters the same obstacles as he does in leasing and, 
in addition, he faces the problem of securing every right of 
way. A pipeline right-of-way grant is an easement granted 
by the owner of land to the company to construct, main- 
tain and operate a pipeline, and may contain a provision 
limiting the diameter of the pipe to be used. Payment is 
made to the land owner of a stipulated sum of money per 
rod based on the distance and diameter of the pipe. This 
is the only payment made under the right-of-way, except 
for future payments which are made for such damages 
as to crops and fences during construction or maintenance 
of the pipeline. These grants are perpetual and provide 
that the company may maintain the line so long as it is 
useful and necessary for the transportation of gas by the 
company. 

In most states, certain utility companies are granted, 
by statute, the right to condemn right-of-way easements 
for the installation of facilities to serve the public. Failure 
to secure rights of way as outlined in the original survey 
means either a relocation of a survey or exercising the 
right of eminent domain. Exercising eminent domain to 
secure the right to construct a pipeline across a land 
owner’s property is used only as a last resort. This pro- 
cedure is usually irritating to the land owner and causes 
a loss of good-will for the company and may hamper 
other operations of the company. 

Where pipelines cross railroads, highways, streets and 
streams it is necessary to secure license agreements or 
permits from the railroads, states or municipalities. 


Damage claims 

An example of the complexity of right-of-way procedure 
is afforded in a study made by Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company, which published the figures on the total number 
of separate negotiations that had to be completed to enable 
it to build 100 miles of 12” pipeline in that state. To obtain 
the right-of-way, the following had to be secured: 250 
rights-of-way with 650 signatures; 2 river crossings with 
suspension bridges on each; 7 railroad crossing permits: 
10 state and U.S. highway crossing permits; 32 county 
highway crossing permits; and 28 rights-of-way from own- 
ers living in 16 states other than Oklahoma. 

It can be seen that this was no small undertaking, even 
for a state where large land holdings are the general rule, 
and the problem is complicated many times in the more 
populous areas of the Central and Eastern states. 
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After installation of pipelines, or telephone and com- 
munication lines, the Land Department team again goes 
into action to settle damage claims arising from their con- 
struction. The field agent must have at hand the market 
prices of timber, fence posts, fence wire, hay, grain, field 
and garden crops, and fruit trees, and know the value of 
wells, springs and buildings. Damage settlement is made 
either on the basis of determining actual damages done 
or on an estimate of the expense necessary to restore the 
ground used to approximately its original condition. 

In addition, claims for damages due to straying, hurt, 
or killed livestock may have to be settled. Many unusual 
angles enter into these settlements, such as the claim 
which was paid to a farmer for “mental anguish to his 
cattle.” He claimed that the pipeline contractor’s equip- 
ment operating in his pasture field had worried his cattle 
causing them to “drift” (lose weight), and that the total 
poundage lost by his herd lowered their value in the mar- 
ket. 

Besides construction damages, there is an ever-continu- 
ing stream of claims to be settled resulting from damages 
caused in ordinary operation or maintenance of lines and 
wells. In settling damages, the field agent is in the middle 
as a go-between for the company and the claimant. His 
job is to make every effort to reach a fair and just settle- 
ment, satisfactory to both parties. 

Sometimes, despite the best efforts of the field agent, a 
mutually-satisfactory basis cannot be reached, and it may 
then be necessary to settle claims through calling in neutral 
or unprejudiced parties to decide the amount of damage 
that has been done. 

In some states, before gas can be distributed and sold 
to the public, it is necessary to secure a franchise from 
the various municipalities. 


Since most companies consider it desirable to purchase 
insurance to cover claims arising from their various op- 
erations, the Land Department must arrange to secure 
this coverage, and it may be necessary to purchase nu- 
merous types of policies in various amounts to cover each 
particular hazard. 

To supplement its supply of gas, the company makes 
purchases of tremendous volumes of gas often equalling 
or even surpassing the amount produced from its own 
leaseholds. These purchases are made from three primary 
sources: huge interstate pipeline companies, other operat- 
ing companies, and independent producers. 

Purchases from independent producers, particularly, 
require a great deal of preliminary work both in the office 
and in the field—checking such things as availability of 
the purchasing company’s pipelines to the location of the 
gas source, capacity of pipelines to handle the gas, pro- 
ducer’s title to the lease involved, and preparing and 
executing the gas purchase agreement. 


Other negotiations 


The Land Department also negotiates agreements with 
independent operators for the drilling of wells on com- 
pany leases, with the provision that any gas found be sold 
to the company under a gas purchase agreement. These 
agreements generally are referred to as “farm outs” and 
are negotiated to supplement the supply of gas. 

In normal every-day operations, many other problems 
arise which are submitted to the Land Department for 
solution. For example, when surface land is needed for 
the construction of such facilities as compressing stations, 
regulators, meters, storage yards, offices and warehouses, 
or when a right-of-way for a new roadway is needed, the 
Land Department representative purchases or leases the 
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necessary land. And finally, when a well has lived its life 
and the gas has been depleted to the economic limit of 
production, the Land Department is called in to write 
the obituary. If the well happens to be the last well on the 
lease and is being abandoned, royalty payments are 
stopped and a surrender of the lease is made to the lessors. 

More could be said regarding the scope of the work of 
the Land Department. While other company operations, 
as a rule, are confined to a well-defined boundary em- 
bracing its lease-holds, wells, pipelines, and market area, 
the operations of the Land Department extend far beyond 
these boundaries, even into foreign countries. 

The matter of dealing with owners of mineral interests 
and surface rights is becoming more complex with each 
passing year. At the birth of the petroleum industry it 
was possible to make all deals on the ground, since 
owners of property usually could be found at or nearby 
their property. However, changing economic conditions, 
coupled with war-time migration of vast numbers of our 
population, have brought about the relocation of many 
of the people with whom the Land Department repre- 
sentat:ves must dea!. This situation is the cause of many 
hours of searching and many miles of travel by fie!d 
agents. 

In addition to the difficulties in locating and contacting 
people who must be dealt with, there is always the handi- 
cap of explaining a situation which involves property 
and people who might possibly be a thousand or more 
miles away. This requires that the field agent making 
such a distant contact be thoroughly prepared to answer 
any and all questions concerning his project. Once the 
deal is agreed to, then comes an added difficulty in getting 
the person before a notary public or other official qualified 
to take acknowledgements. These contacts involve a catch- 
as-catch-can procedure in many instances because of 
different work shifts and other extenuating circumstances. 


The field agent’s life on the road is one wonderful con- 
tinuity of long, hard jaunts on foot, by mule, horseback, 
auto, bus, train, or p!ane, coupled with irregular meals, 
cancelled hotel reservations, unpredictable schedules, and 
always the unhappy prospect of finding that the person 
sought has moved to some distant location. 


Public relations 


The field agent is the salesman of the Land Department, 
and he must be a top-notch public relations man, since 
the way he conducts himself in any situation can either 
create much good-will toward the company or in an in- 
stant tear down the good-will which the company has 
built up over a long period of years. 

A typical field agent is found to have a pleasing per- 
sonality and is at ease in meeting the public, whether it 
be represented by a backwoodsman or the president of a 
large corporation. He also possesses a good educational 
background, a ready knowledge of a‘l of the company’s 
operations, a good strong constitution, determination, 
good judgment and plenty of initiative. 

However, success or failure in the completion of the 
many and varied functions of the Land Department de- 
pends, naturally, upon the teamwork of all the personnel 
who make up the department. Each clerk in the office must 
not only be a specialist in his particular responsibility, but 
also must have a ready general knowledge of the other 
work of the department and of the other departments of 
the company. 

In turn, the department, as an integral part of an operat- 
ing company, depends heavily on the cooperation of the 
other departments in carrying out its assigned functions. 

Often operating in a behind-the-scenes manner, the 
Land Department is very definitely playing its important 
role, from start-to-finish, in the business of producing and 
marketing natural gas and petroleum oil. 


This chapter on Functions of the Land Department was prepared by J. M. Shields, 
manager, land and real estate department, Equitable Gas Company 
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San Diego G&E Has Standard Sets of 


Air Equipment for Street Crews 


Strict Program tor Inspection and Maintenance 


Diego Gas and Electric Company is 

equipped with a portable recipro- 
cating air-compressor because the com- 
pany believes that work crew efficiency is 
an important factor in the laying of gas 
mains, and crew efficiency can be in- 
creased through the use of compressed 
air power. 

The capacities of most of the compres- 
sor units used by the 7- or 8-man crews is 
105 cfm but other units of 160 and 210 
cfm are in use. The 160 cfm capacity unit 
supplies ample power for all the pneu- 
matic tools in operation by a crew at one 
time, while for overload periods, the 
company has recently added some 105 
cfm vane-type rotary compressors. 

Since the purpose of having air power 
available on all jobs is to replace manual 
operations wherever possible, first con- 
sideration must be given to the selection 
of compressor units which will provide 
the necessary power to do the job. A sec- 
ond consideration that San Diego is 
aware of is the selecting of pneumatic 
tools which will aid operations. 

An illustration of this is the hydro- 
hammer, a self-contained unit which is 
used for both cutting pavement and tamp- 
ing. Being much heavier than the con- 
ventional paving breaker, it is mounted 
on wheels. The tool is practical in in- 
stances where greater power and faster 
work is important. 

While the job of picking the right tool 
for the job at hand is important and al- 
ways is given consideration by the com- 
pany, there are limits to the number of 
tools the work crews can carry and, 
therefore, on anything but large jobs, a 
standard selection of tools has been 
found useful. The types of pneumatic 
tools commonly used by San Diego in- 
clude demolition guns for paving break- 
ing, clay spades, tampers and chipping 
hammers. 

Earth boring with an air motor is an- 
other labor-saving operation and one 
which the company finds helpful in main- 
taining good public relations. Frequently, 
instead of cutting a trench for laying 
pipe, the work crews bore under a street 
or driveway and thus eliminate inter- 
férence with traffic. The drill works in- 
side a pipe which also carries water to 
the bit to soften the earth. 

In order to keep its field power units 
n top condition and add to the life of 
the equipment, an exact service and 
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maintenance program was adopted for 
air compressors by San Diego. 

Because compressed air units are eas- 
ily portable and readily applicable to 
most any work in the field, and because 
plant and tools are kept at full efficiency 
and used as much as possible, the com- 
pany credits this air power with playing 
a vital role in its efforts to keep ahead 
of the ever-growing demand for gas. 


Today, San Diego Gas and Electric 
Co. serves the entire county surround- 
ing San Diego, an area of 4,258 square 
miles. For the past five years, the com- 
pany has been laying mains at the rate 
of 100 miles a year. In 1953, 115 miles 
were installed to bring the total to 1,715. 
Over the five-year period, more than a 
quarter of the company’s entire system 
has been built. 











Air-operated tampers such as this one assure close compaction. 
Right, boring for pipe line under driveway avoids cutting trench. 





This 160 cfm portable air compressor is the type most commonly 
used by San Diego Gas and Electric in field work. 
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several important decisions affecting 

gas companies, and a review of these 
decisions can offer readers the opportu- 
nity of avoiding similar law suits. A 
higher court has just handed down a de- 
cision which permitted the answering 
of a legal question submitted by a reader 
sometime ago. The reader had written: 

“I am the president of a gas company 
situated in a relatively small city. Re- 
cently, we have had to defend two gas 
explosion suits filed by property owners 
and consumers. In one instance we were 
held liable for personal damages to the 
consumer and also for damage to his 
home. In the other case the court 
awarded the consumer damages for his 
personal injuries. What can we do to 
prepare to win such suits? Can we insert 
a clause in the contracts under which 
the consumers relieve our company from 
all injuries and damages resulting from 
explosions of gas which leaks from pipes 
and appliances owned by the consumer 
and located on his property?” 

In Reeder v. Western Gas & Power 
Company, 256 Pac. (2d) 825, the testi- 
mony showed: a gas consumer made a 
connection of gas pipes in his home. 
Later, an employee of the gas company 
came into the home to turn on gas. At 
this time he was informed that the con- 
sumer had made the gas connection. The 
gas company’s employee did not ex- 
amine the connection and a few days 
later the consumer’s wife told the em- 
ployee that “she smelled gas.” The em- 
ployee said that the odor could have 
come from two sources: from his cloth- 
ing, which was permeated with an odor- 
ant in the gas; or from the gas which he 
had let into the room while he was check- 
ing the burners. 

A third source of the odor could have 
been gas escaping from a defective cou- 
pling under the sink cabinet, but the 
company’s employee did not examine 
this connection. The odor of gas was 
strong and the woman opened the doors 
of the house to create a clearing draft 
of air. In less than an hour she opened a 
cabinet sink’ door and an explosion oc- 
curred. The woman received severe 
burns on her arms and face. An inspec- 
tion of the premises was made, to deter- 
mine the cause of the explosion, and it 
revealed a defect in the coupling made 
by the consumer. The leak was so pro- 
nounced that it could be located by the 
hissing sound of the escaping gas. 

In view of this testimony the court 
held the gas company liable in heavy 
damages to the wife, to compensate for 
her injuries and also for damage to the 
dwelling. The higher court approved the 
verdict. 


T= courts recently have rendered 


Inspection is important 


This was so because the testimony 
showed that the company’s employee 
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knew that the consumer had made a gas 
connection in his own home, the wife 
told the employee she smelled gas, and 
the employee made no effort or inspec- 
tion to discover from where the gas was 
leaking. The higher court said: 

“The trial judge found that, although 
the employee had no actual notice of the 
defective coupling which the consumer 
had made, if he had checked he would 
have discovered the defect. If the gas 
pipes and fittings are the property of the 
consumer, the consumer, by application 
for gas service, assumes the burden of 
inspecting and maintaining the pipes and 
fittings on his premises, and the com- 
pany has the right to assume that these 
duties have been performed by the appli- 
cant. But an important qualification to 
the general rule is that, if the company 
making the installation has actual or 
constructive knowledge of leaks in the 
system, then a duty to inspect may arise.” 

The court went on to explain that, gen- 
erally speaking, a gas company is not 
required to examine or inspect the 
plumbing belonging to the owner of a 
building to which it furnishes gas. Yet, if 
the company knows at the time it turns 
on the gas, or, after turning on the gas, 
becomes aware that there are defects in 
the pipes to make them unsafe for gas, it 
then becomes the duty of the company to 
make such an inspection or investiga- 
tion. Failing to do so, it furnishes gas at 
its own risk, and becomes liable for an 
injury resulting from that condition. 

Hence, this new court decision clearly 
explained the law on the duty of a gas 
company’s employees to test, inspect and 
repair gas pipes and appliances which be- 
long to a gas consumer. And this is the 
law, most importantly, although a gas 
company has a contract with the con- 
sumer to the effect that the gas company 
shall not be liable for an explosion on 
the consumer’s premises. In this case it 
was shown that a written contract existed 
between the gas company and the con- 
sumer which contained the clause: 

“The Company shall have no duty to 
inspect such equipment or to stop de- 
liveries because of faulty equipment or 
appliances or the negligent use thereof 
by the consumer.” 

Notwithstanding this clause, the court 
held that it would not protect the gas 
company against liability where the testi- 


mony showed that the explosion resulted 
from negligence of an employee, when 
the employee had good reason to believe 
that pipes or appliances on the con- 
sumer’s premises leaked gas, and such 
employee turned on the gas, or failed to 
inspect and repair the leak, or failed im- 
mediately to turn off the gas. In this re- 
spect, the court said: 

“We note appellant’s (company’s) 
contentions that this is a valid agreement 
between the parties, negating any duty at 
all to inspect. It is interesting that, in ef- 
fect, this contractual provision limiting 
the duty to inspect is analogous to the 
general rule discussed above, i.e., ab- 
sent knowledge of defects, a gas com- 
pany is under no duty to inspect the cus- 
tomer’s pipes for defects. Unquestion- 
ably, the contractual provision is valid 
to this extent, for it does no more than 
express the general rule. But we believe 
it would be unreasonable and against 
public policy to approve such a contrac- 
tual limitation on the duty to inspect in 
cases where the facts themselves suggest 
a duty to inspect.” 

For comparison, see Moran Junior 
College v. Standard Company, 184 
Wash. 543. In this case a property owner 
had made certain gas connections of 
which the gas company’s employees had 
no knowledge. An explosion occurred. 
The higher court refused to hold the gas 
company liable because its employees 
had no notice or knowledge of defects. 
The court said: 

“The company, having had no notice 
that the pipes were in defective condition 
on the consumer’s own premises, had 
the right to assume, in the absence of 
such notice, that the owner of the build- 
ing had seen to it that the pipes were 
in proper repair and that the gas could 
not escape therefrom.” 


Contract is void 

Another higher court has held that a 
gas company cannot relieve itself from 
liability for gas explosions by having 
consumers sign contracts containing 2 
clause that the gas company shall not be 
liable. 

For example, in Fairfax Gas & Suppl 
Company v. Hadary, 151 F. (2d) 939, it 
was shown that a gas company had its 


(Continued on page 32) 
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AS industry management can 
look forward to a good bond 
market during 1954 in which to 

raise the sizable 
sums which they 
will need for fi- 
nancing continu- 
ing heavy con- 
struction require- 
ments. 

With a plenti- 
tude of funds 
available for in- 
vestment, and 
with new issues 
promising to be 
in comparatively 
short supply, an imbalance is indicated 
which should favor corporate issuers. 

A reasonably good guess is that se- 
curity offerings (that is, bonds) in 1954 
may fall as much as 10% to 15% below 
the 1953 level. Practically all of the drop 
would be traceable to smaller industria! 
needs, arising from completion of expan- 
sion plans and from the likelihood that 
the 5% to 7% decline in business antici- 
pated in 1954 will discourage further 
capital expansion plans. 

Since institutional investors will be 
saving at least as much as they dd in 
1953, they will be forced to seek an av- 
enue for investing their funds. Anticipat- 
ing this pinch, important segments of the 
insurance industry already have strongly 
urged the Federal Government to bring 
into the market another long-term bond 
issue. 

Prospective corporate offerors of new 
bonds will have to keep in mind two pos- 
sible, in fact very likely, developments. 
The corporate bond market may be sub- 
jected to a temporary period of unsettle- 
ment; and the Government presumably 
will come into the market with another 
long-term bond issue. 

A period of unsettlement, or indiges- 
tion, is expected to develop in the bond 
market some time during the coming 
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spring—in the period from April to June 
—due to the heavy flow of new corpo- 
rate issues destined to come into the 
market during that period. Such a devel- 
opment should be purely temporary, 
however, and to be followed by a period 
of sound market recovery. 

Much also will depend on the size and 
timing of the long-term issue which the 
Government should decide to market. 
Not too much worry is voiced on this 
latter score by experienced bond market 
observers, however, on the premise that 
the Treasury will follow considerably 
sounder policies in its next venture in 
long-term financing than characterized 
its initial endeavor along this line last 
spring. 

A constantly rising bond market with 
constantly diminishing yields is not nec- 
essarily in prospect for the coming year. 
Rather, the outlook seems to favor a 
stable market on a favorable interest cost 
basis. 

On the general economic out!ook 
economists now are somewhat more ap- 
prehensive than they were a couple of 
months ago. All are thinking in terms of 
quick action by the Federal Government 
to offset any drastic decline in genera! 
business. Most of them think that such 
action will be necessary and they lean to 
the belief that the Administration will 
take whatever steps along this line as are 
shown to be needed. 

The Administration seems to have 
abandoned any thoughts it might have 


had with respect to hardening the cur- 
rency and indications are that it also will 
abandon any idea of balancing the 
budget if the general business picture 
shows any signs of worsening. 

In their recent market action common 
stocks, as well as bonds, have been re- 
flecting the widespread belief that busi- 
ness this year will not be up to the 1953 
level. This has been indicated in better 
prices and lower yields for bonds, and in 
the declining market quotations for equi- 
ties. 

How much lower, if any, common 
stocks on the whole will go is anyone’s 
guess at the moment, but it should be 
noted that the inherent market position 
of common stocks currently is sounder 
than it has been for some months. At 
last report the price-earnings ratio of a 
representative group of common stocks 
was at the three-year low of only nine 
times. This compares with 10.6 times 
which prevailed early in 1953. The 
change mirrors both an increase in cor- 
porate earnings and a decline in market 
quotations, the latter being traceable 
largely to investor concern that a further 
business drop is in the cards. For the rec- 
ord it might be pointed out that business 
has been on somewhat of a toboggan for 
several months, but nothing witnessed 
along this line to date cou!d be said to 
justify the prediction of a substantial 
drop in corporate earnings. 

Latest reported corporate earnings 

(Continued on page 29) 











INDEX OF YIELDS : 


SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 








Dec. 
1953 
Natural Gas Transmission 
Companies 
Natural Gas Transmission 
& Distribution Companies 
Manufactured & Mixed Gas 
Companies 
Class “A” Electric Companies 
Class “B” Electric Companies 


5.54 
4.9] 


5.10 
5.23 


Nov. 
1953 


5.49 
4.75 


5.15 
5.14 


Oct. 
1953 


Sept. 
1953 


July 
1953 


Aug. 
1953 


5.58 574 5.13 5.41 §.55 


494 5.14 499 5.06 5.08 


5.14 
5.37 


5.41 
5.61 


5.27 
5.50 


5.41 
5.41 


5.53 
5.68 


June 
1953 
4.39% 4.4479 4.44% 4.907% 446% 4.76% 4.727 4.347% 4.187 4.04% 3.95% 4.04% 


Mar. 
1953 


Feb. 
1953 


May 
1953 


Apr. 
1953 


Jan. 
1953 


5.28 5.006 491 491 5.02 


480 473 463 465 4.87 


5.18 
5.35 


4.97 
4.93 


5.14 
5.06 


5.05 
5.08 


5.08 
5.19 





) 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
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companies, 5. 


in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 
This index is compiled from: natural gas transmission companies, 5; 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured and 
mixed gas companies, 4; class “A” electric companies, 4; class ‘’B’”’ electric 
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News of the Gas Industry 





More Natural Gas in View for Northeast 


Transcon Plans NY-Area Expansion 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
which supplies natural gas to the metro- 
politan New York-New Jersey-Philadelphia 
areas, has announced plans for increasing 
deliveries to these markets through under- 
ground storage facilities in Pennsylvania 
and expanding its pipe line capacity. 

Beginning in the fall of 1954, winter de- 
liveries will be boosted by approximately 
135 MMcf per day from storage, while an 
additional 130 MMcf will become available 
from the enlarged pipe line on a year-round 
basis beginning in the fall of 1955. This ex- 
pansion will lift Transcontinental’s capacity 
to about 820 MMcf of gas daily. 

Transcontinental’s plan will be the sub- 
ject of an application to Federal Power 
Commission for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity which, when granted, will 
make it possible for the company to meet 
the needs of the market now served. The 
proposal has been submitted to all utility 
companies in the metropolitan area which 
it serves, and contemplates the following: 

An arrangement with Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. which will enable 
Transcontinental to store gas in the Oak- 
ford reservoir near Pittsburgh and draw 
it into its own system, as needed, for win- 
ter delivery to customers via an intercon- 
nection with Texas Eastern at Linden, N. J. 

A new $80,000,000 construction program 
to expand the authorized capacity of its 
1840-mile Texas-to-New York pipeline to 
685 MMcf per day. This would be accom- 
plished by looping the line for 533 miles 
with 30- and 36-inch pipe and by building 
additional compressor stations. 

“The plan has been designed in consul- 
tation with the utility companies in this 
area to meet their estimated future needs on 
the most economical basis,” Tom P. Walker, 
president of the company, said. 

“Under the storage plan, Transcontinen- 
tal will have approximately 12 billion cubic 
feet of gas in storage, which will add an- 
other 135 MMcf per day to the company’s 
delivery capacity during the winter months, 
beginning November 15, 1954. It will not 
be necessary to purchase additional gas for 
this service as quantities available during 
the summer will be diverted to storage for 
winter delivery, when demands for house- 
heating exceed the ability of the pipe line 
to deliver sufficient gas. 

“Assuming no undue delay in securing 
{[FPC] approval, Transcontinental would 
be able on peak days to bring 690 MMcf 
per day into the metropolitan markets by 
November, 1954, and a total of 820 MMcf 
per day by November, 1955. 

“Negotiations are under way for the pur- 
chase of sufficient quantities of gas from lo- 
cations and at prices which will affect our 
present cost structure the least. Assurances 
have been obtained from bankers that 
within the limits of proposed rates the new 
facilities can be financed.” 
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TGT Refiles Proposal for NY Area 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has an- 
nounced the refiling of an application, with 
Federal Power Commission, to build fa- 
cilities through which natural gas service 
would be extended to the New York met- 
ropolitan area. The application replaced 
one filed in November but recently with- 
drawn for modification. 

The company renewed its request for au- 
thority to build a 243-mile, 24-inch pipe- 
line from its Hebron, Pa., storage field east- 
ward across Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York to near Greenwich, Conn. 
Through a connection with this line near 
White Plains, N. Y., and a 28-mile spur line 
to near Newark, N. J., the company pro- 
posed to deliver 90,000 Mcf per day. 

Included were 30,000 Mcf each to Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co. of New Jersey 
and the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc.; 25,000 Mcf to Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., and 5,000 Mcf to Long Island 
Lighting Co. Amounts were the same as in 
the earlier application, except for a 20,000 
Mcf increase to Consolidated Edison. 

Also unchanged was a proposal to sell a 
total of 39,000 Mcf to five existing custom- 
ers, including New York State Natural Gas 
Corp., Iroquois Gas Corp., Pennsylvania 
Gas Co., Inland Gas Corp. and Louisville 
Gas and Electric Co. 

Also renewed was the company’s offer 
of an important new storage service on an 
option basis to its new customers in the 
New York area. They could deliver gas in 
off-peak periods to Tennessee Gas, which 
would store it and re-deliver it to them at 
times of heavy demand to avert cold 
weather shortages. This service would be 
provided from the company’s Hebron field, 
already in use, and from the nearby Har- 
rison field, for which authority to acquire 
an interest in and develop was sought in a 
second application re-filed in December. 

The proposed construction will provide 
the company with 36,000 Mcf per day un- 
allocated capacity in the Hebron-Green- 
wich pipeline, the application stated, which 
it proposes to sell in its New York rate 
zone. Some or all of this may be sold to 
four companies in the Philadelphia area; 
the Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., South Jersey Gas Co. and 
Delaware Power and Light Co. 

Three of the companies have contracted 
for their share of the gas and the fourth has 
signed a letter of intent. Under the con- 
tracts, these companies are to work out all 
such arrangements with others as_ they 
deem necessary in order for them to receive 
the gas contracted for. Since none has yet 
worked out such arrangements, no proposal 
was in the application to sell gas to them. 

Whether this 36,000 Mcf of gas per day 
is to be sold to these companies in the Phil- 
adelphia area or to others in the New York 
rate zone will be covered in an application 
to be filed later, it was stated. 











ELLIOTT TAYLOR 


Elliott Taylor, publisher and editor 


of AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, died at his 


home in Gettysburg, Pa., on Christmas 





Elliott Taylor 


Day at the age of 55. Death came sud- 
denly. 

Mr. Taylor had been a vigorous writer 
on gas industry policy matters for more 
than 25 years. Since 1949 he was pub- 
lisher and editor of the JOURNAL, oldest 
publication in the gas industry. 

Previously he was editorial director of 
Gas and Butane-Propane News.“. . . 1 
have lost a good friend,” cabled Jay 
Jenkins, publisher, from Honolulu. 

Mr. Taylor’s earlier associations with 
the publishing world included Domestic 
Engineering and California Homes. 

Born in Sewickley, Pa., Mr. Taylor at- 
tended school there and Pennsylvania 
State College at which two of his sons 
are now students. 

During World War I, he left his senior 
year classes at Penn State to join the 
Balloon Corps of the A.E.F. in France. 

The spectacularly-popular book, “Ad- 
dress Unknown,” was a collaboration 
of ideas by Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, written 
by Mrs. Taylor, and published in 1938. 
This book is a series of letters to and 
from a man in Germany during that 
period, culminating in the return to San 
Francisco of a letter with the ominous 
cfficial German stamp, “Address Un- 
known.” 

“His genuine interest in the gas indus- 
try and his thoughtful consideration and 
appraisal of its problems, as evidenced 
by his editorials, were he!pful, challeng- 
ing and stimulating,” Frank C. Smith, 
president, Houston Natural Gas Corpo- 
ration, wrote upon learning of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s death. 


Numerous other 


expressions from 
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nembers of the industry echo Mr. 
Smith’s summation, “I feel that the gas 
ndustry has lost a good friend, as I 
have.” 

“He coupled with his brilliance as a 
writer, the courage and enthusiasm so 
necessary to be a constructive force for 
the good of the industry,” said H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, managing director, Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association. 

Before his association with AMERICAN 
Gas JOURNAL, while devoting himself to 
his farm near Gettysburg, Mr. Taylor 
guided the establishment of a highly- 
successful rural school consolidation. 
This school unit has since been regarded 
as a model on which other consolida- 
tions have been patterned. 

Services for Mr. Taylor were held De- 
cember 28, at his beloved Lutheran 
Church, Biglerville, Pa., and were con- 
ducted by his friend, Rev. Heary W. 
Sternat. Interment was in Gettysburg 
National Cemetery. 

Mr. Taylor is survived by his widow, 
Kathrine Kressmann Taylor; three sons, 
Thomas, Douglas and Jonathan; a 
daughter, Mrs. Michael Chase; and a sis- 
ter, Clara. 








Gas Sales Decline In October 

Total sales of the gas utility industry were 
4,021 million therms during October, 1953, 
a decline of 1.3% from October 1952. This 
represents the first time since May, 1952, 
that a decline over the previous comparable 
period occurred. The drop in sales can be 
attributed mainly to the warm weather ex- 
perienced in all sections of the country. 
There were 45% less degree days this Oc- 
tober than a year ago. The lower househeat- 
ing demand due to the mild weather more 
than offset the rise in industrial sales. The 
Association’s monthly index of total gas 
utility sales was 163.4% of the 1947-1949 
average. 

Natural gas sales aggregated 3,800 mil- 
lion therms, 1.5% less than last October. 
Manufactured and mixed gas sales rose 
2.8%, to 221 million therms. Mixed gas 
sales rose 16.9%, to 172 million therms. 

Sales of the entire gas utility industry for 
the 12-month period ending October 31, 
1953, were 56,150 million therms, repre- 
senting a 9.3% increase over therms sold in 
the comparable period a year ago. Natural 
gas sales in the last 12 months were 52,893 
million therms, 10.1% more. than the 
48,038 million therms sold in the 12 months 
ending October, 1952. Manufactured and 
mixed gas sales declined 2.4%, to 3,257 
million therms although mixed gas sales 
rose 14.3% to 2,313 million therms during 
this cumulative period. 


Kans Office for Northern Producing 

Northern Natural Gas Producing Co. has 
opened a new district office in Wichita, 
Kans., which will supervise all exploratory 
and producing activities for the company 
in Oklahoma, Kansas and eastern Ne- 
braska. L. B. Fugitt, district geologist in 
charge of the office, formerly held a similar 
position at the company’s Amarillo, Tex., 
ffice which has been closed. 
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"Key-Lok" Tamper Proof Stop 
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Threadless Gas Stop 
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Service Line Stops—Meter Stops 
Appliance Stops 


Tamper Proof and Standard Patterns 
iron Body with Brass Plug 
Black or Galvanized 


Also All Brass Stops 


Flat Head—Flat Head with Lockwing 







Full Range of Sizes 
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Quality Assured . . . 
By Precision Machining — 
Individual Testing — 
Rigid Inspection 


Quality Proven... 
By Supplying the Gas Industry 
for Over 80 Years 





GAS SERVICE PRODUCTS 


HAYS MANUFACTURING CO. 





Standard Packaging for Easy Handling, 
Space Saving Storage .. . Another HAYS First 


Write for literature, or ask ‘‘The Man from Hays"’ 


ERIE, PA. 


































SoCounties Co Sets Up New Dept 

Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
has established a new management depart- 
ment to be known as the construction and 
distribution department. 

The new department has taken over the 
responsibilities of the engineering depart- 
ment, and additional functions may be as- 
signed later. Meanwhile, the engineering 
department designation has been discontin- 
ued. 

In connection with the reassignment of 
managerial responsibilities, the following 
personnel changes also were announced: 

Vice president F. A. Hough will move 
into the position of technical consultant and 
he will handle studies and analyses on behalf 





of the principal management departments. 
He will also continue to head the research 
currently being conducted under American 
Gas Association for revision of the indus- 
try’s Pressure Piping Code. 

Jay Davis, Jr. has been appointed man- 
ager of construction and distribution of the 
new department. He will be responsible for 
the design, construction, operation and 
maintenance of construction and distribu- 
tion facilities, and will report to the vice 
president and general manager. 

Monte M. Temple has been promoted to 
superintendent of operation. He will be re- 
sponsible for the staff supervision of con- 
struction and distribution operations in the 
company’s divisions, as well as for the func- 
tioning routine of the new department. 


Reynolds Service Regulators are built to meet specific require- 
ments — years of operation in the field through a complete 
range of operating conditions have proved not only their 
superiority but their durability. With parts so precisely ma- 
chined for each model that they are completely interchange- 


able. The accuracy you require in performance is assured. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accessible as to 


be interchangeable without removal from pipe line. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working ports ore so accurate as to 


permit complete interchangeability in shop. 


For horizontal or vertical connections, with or without removable valve pocket. Avail- 


able with either Spring or Dead Weight adjustment. With or without Mercury or Dead 


Weight Safety Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. 


ANDERSON, 
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CO NTs 2 


INDIANA, 
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Exec Changes At San Diego G & E Co 


L. M. Klauber, after 43 years of service 
with San Diego Gas & Electric Co., has re- 
tired from his position as chairman of the 
board of directors and chief executive offi- 
cer, effective January 1, 1954. He will re- 
main as a member of the board of directors 
and as a member of the executive commit- 
tee which will include E. D. Sherwin and 
H. G. Dillin. 

Mr. Sherwin, president, will assume the 
duties of chief executive officer formerly 
held by Mr. Klauber. By action of the board 
of directors, at its December meeting, the 
office of chairman of the board has been 
abolished. 

lso, it was announced that H. G. Dillin 
was elected to the newly created position of 
executive vice president and to member- 
ship on the board of directors and Ralph J. 
Phillips was elected vice president in charge 
of sales, succeeding Mr. Dillin. 

Mr. Klauber, who began with the com- 
pany as a salesman in 1911, was elected 
president in 1946 and became chairman of 
the board in 1949. 

Mr. Sherwin has been with the company 
for 33 years and was elected to the presi- 
dency in 1951. He became a member of 
the board of directors in 1944. 

Mr. Dillin became vice president in 
charge of sales in 1949, while Mr. Phillips 
was named manager of sales in 1952. 


Tippy Is Commonwealth Serv ExecVP 

William B. Tippy, a vice president of 
Commonwealth Services, Inc., since Oc- 
tober 1947, has been elected executive vice 
president of the company. 

Mr. Tippy has been active in public util- 
ity operations since 1932, and previously 
held executive positions with Consumers 
Power Co. in various Michigan divisions. 


General Controls Co Adds New Plant 


A new plant which will be used entirely 
for expanded manufacturing of appliance 
controls was dedicated recently in Burbank, 
Cal. by General Controls Co. 

A leading feature of the two-day plant 
dedication and open house ceremony was a 
240-foot panoramic exhibit showing the nu- 
merous functions automatic controls have 
come to perform. 

In dedicating the new plant, General 
Controls’ president, W. A. Ray, illustrated 
the changes which automatic controls have 
made since 1930 when he launched the 
company. 

The 120,000 square foot plant was de- 
signed and built for the Grayson-Greena- 
myer Appliance Controls Div., and is lo- 
cated near the company’s main plant and 
headquarters in Glendale. 


LPGA Exhibit-Space Well Supported 


Exhibit space for the Liquefied Petrol- 
eum Gas Association’s 1954 convention 
and trade show is going fast, according to 
J. R. Herrin, Coastal Butane Gas Co., Sum- 
merville, S. C., chairman of the convention 
committee. As of the early part of Decem- 
ber, he announced, nearly 90% of the 213 
booths to be included in the display of ap- 
pliances and equipment were under con- 
tract. The LPGA convention is scheduled 
for May 9-12, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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were higher than in the early months of 
1953, notwithstanding a drop in indus- 
trial production already in evidence in 
the third quarter and, despite intensify- 
ing competition, stemming in part from 
a return to a buyers’ market. Corporate 
earnings before taxes reached a new high 
record for the 1953 calendar year, and 
profits after taxes are believed to have 
been exceeded on only one occasion. 

The improved corporate profits re- 
cently registered were bolstered by an 
estimated $2.5 billion of inventory prof- 
its, on an annual basis. A period of pos- 
sible inventory losses in 1954, together 
with declining sales and increasing com- 
petitive pressure, represents a combina- 
tion which could send earnings this year 
into a tail-spin of currently unpredict- 
able extent; but such a development in 
itself should not alter the present flow of 
dividends to shareholders. In fact, the 
distributions could be stepped up some- 
what, since corporate needs for funds for 
capital expansion are expected to be less- 
ened. For all of 1953 the ratio of cor- 
porate dividend payments to earnings is 
believed to have approximated the 45% 
recorded in the initial nine months. The 
percentage is sufficiently low to permit 
directors adequate leeway in ordering 
future dividends. 

A paradox of the stock market has 
been the strong action of “institutional 
type” shares. These have reached new 
high levels during recent months, in con- 
trast to the approximately 5% decline 
from early 1953 quotations experienced 
by the general body of equities. Bulk of 


the buying of better grade shares has 
been for the account of pension funds 
and for the fire and casualty insurance 
companies. Purchases of common stocks 
for institutional accounts, however, cur- 
rently are estimated at not more than 
about $500 million a year. 

A natural concomitant of a good bond 
market this year should be increasing de- 
mand for preferred and for better grade 
common stocks, as institutional investors 
surrender something in the way of in- 
vestment quality to increase somewhat 
the income from investments. 

The circumstances augur quite favor- 
ably for utility managements constrained 
by necessity to raise considerable long- 
term expansion funds this year. But gas 
company managements must be on the 
alert in planning the timing and scope 
of their borrowings. 

Generous use of short-term bank ac- 
commodation might best be resorted to, 
if the companies are not prepared to 
come into the market in early future 
weeks. These short-term funds should 
provide management with the latitude to 
carry through a period of bond market 
weakness this coming spring which is 
expected to result from a glut of corpo- 
rate offerings. 

In this way they will not whipsaw 
themselves, either through no p!anning 
or through unwise planning, into having 
to take whatever they can get in the way 
of bond market terms when the funds 
are urgently needed. Rather, they will 
have plenty of latitude in awaiting the 
anticipated return later in the year of 
more propitious market conditions, in 
the event the anticipated period of mo- 
mentary weakness develops. 





Norwalk Valve Expands Main Plant 


Norwalk Valve Co. has opened a new 
assembly section in its main plant in South 
Norwalk, Conn., that will be used for the 
complete assembly and testing of all the 
smaller regulators and check valves which 
the company manufactures. 

The expansion was made in a new addi- 
tion to the main building to facilitate a 
more rapid assembly of regulators and check 
valves. 


Selas Forms Texas Subsidiary 

Selas Corporation of America, process- 
ing engineers and manufacturers, Philadel- 
phia, has formed a subsidiary, Selas Con- 
structors, Inc., Houston. Operation of the 
new company in its Houston plant, under a 
Texas charter, began January 1. 

Frederic O. Hess, president of both cor- 
porations, announced that Clare Construc- 
tion Company, Houston, has been acquired 
as the nucleus of Selas Constructors, Inc., 
and that the former owner, R. T. Clare, Jr., 
will be vice president and general manager. 

Kurt W. Fleischer, manager of the Selas 
fluid processing division, also will be re- 
sponsible for designs in the new corpora- 
tion as engineering vice president. 

The purpose of the new company is to 
facilitate fabrication, erection and service 
of Selas Corporation of America designs 
and developments for the petroleum and 
petro-chemical industries of the Southwest. 
A heavy backlog of orders and increasing 
acceptance of Selas’ Gradiation heaters and 
fluid processing equipment is responsible 
for this expansion, which will benefit indus- 
trial customers by important savings in 
freight, time and service. 


Chicago Edison Sets Up Gas Co 


Articles of incorporation to organize 
Northern Illinois Gas Co. as a subsidiary 
of Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago 
were filed recently with the Illinoias Secre- 
tary of State. The new company will own 
and operate Edison’s gas properties. 





Arthur F. Benson 


Arthur F. Benson, vice president of the 
American Meter Company, died on No- 
vember 30, in Warren Pa., at the age of 58. 

Mr. Benson, who attended Lehigh Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was engaged in sales and en- 
gineering work in Seattle, Wash., from 
1920 to 1929. He became associated with 
American Meter in 1930, doing engineer- 
ing and sales work with the Metric Metal 
Works, Erie, Pa. In 1943 he was made chief 
engineer and in 1947, was appointed chief 
engineer and vice president-production and 
research. He was elected vice president- 
engineering in 1950. 

His association affiliations included 
membership in Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion, Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Southern Gas Association, Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Association, and 
Canadian Gas Association. He was also a 
member of the measurement committee of 
the American Gas Association operating 
section. 

Mr. Benson was an authority on dis- 
placement and orifice meter measurement 


and in demand as a speaker on all phases of 
technical and scientific developments in in- 
strumentation for the gas and oil industries. 
He was associated with the AGA-ASME 
joint committee on fluid meters on a re- 
search project of testing large diameter gas 
lines at Refugio, Tex., and with orifice me- 
ter disturbance tests being conducted at 
Rockville, Md., in collaboration with the 
United States Bureau of Standards. Also, 
he was actively connected with the planning 
and conducting of the Southwestern Gas 
Measurement Short Course, University of 
Oklahoma, and the Appalachian Gas 
Measurement Short Course. 


Reginald H. Hargrove 
Reginald H. Hargrove, 57, president, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., was 
killed in an airplane crash near Shreveport, 
La., Jan. 10. 


Herman E. Philipp 
Herman E. Philipp, 47, senior gas en- 
gineer with the New York Public Service 
Commission, died on November 28. 
Mr. Philipp had been with the Commis- 


sion for the past 17 years and was widely 
known in the gas industry. Prior to his em- 
ployment with the Commission he had 
worked for gas utilities and private engi- 
neering firms in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 


Howard Fleming Weeks 


Howard F. Weeks, a former writer and 
editor of various publications in the gas in- 
dustry, died January 3, at the age of 50. 

Born in New York City in 1903, Mr. 
Weeks attended public schools in White 
Plains, N. Y., and Brown University. From 
1925 to 1926 he was news editor for Gas 
Age, and from 1926 to 1929 he worked on 
American Gas Association Monthly. 

In the years between 1929 and 1948 Mr. 
Weeks held various editorial positions, end- 
ing with editorial directorship of Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., later, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. 

From 1948 to 1952 he was employed by 
AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL as an associate 
editor. From 1952 until the time of his 
death he worked on the staff of Dun’s Re- 
view and Modern Industry. 
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Sweatt Is Honeywell Board Chairman 


Harold W. Sweatt, president of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. since 1934, 
was recently elected chairman of the board, 
succeeding Mark C. Honeywell, who was 
named honorary chairman. Paul B. Wish- 
art, vice president and general manager of 
the company, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Sweatt as president. 

At the same time, Tom McDonald, vice 
president in charge of sales, and A. M. Wil- 
son, vice president in charge of the Aero- 
nautical Div., were elected directors. 

The top-level changes in the management 
of the company coincided with the retire- 
ment of, in addition to Mr. Honeywell: W. 
L. Huff, director, executive vice president 
and former treasurer; R. P. Brown, vice 
president and chairman of the board of the 
Industrial Div.; George A. DuToit, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, and 
L. Morton Morley, vice president and for- 
merly in charge of sales for the Industrial 
Div. 

Mr. Honeywell, Mr. Huff and Mr. Brown 
will continue as directors. 

Mr. Sweatt, president of the company for 
nearly two decades, started with a prede- 
company, the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co. Elected a vice president of 
the family-owned firm, he demoted himself 
to clerk, worked in the factory and office, 
and as a salesman. He served as vice presi- 
dent until his election as president. 

The fourth man to hold the presidency of 
Honeywell, he was named to a newly-cre- 
ated managerial post, vice president and 
general manager, a year ago. He became 
superintendent of manufacturing in 1943, 
factory manager in 1945, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing in 1946, and vice 
president and general manager in 1952. 

Mr. McDonald was president of his own 
company prior to joining Honeywell in 
1931 as manager of its Toronto office. He 
was named vice president in 1938. 

Mr. Wilson joined the company in 1941 
as assistant to the president. He has been a 
vice president since 1943. 


cessor 


Two Promotions at Equitable Gas 

Equitable Gas Co. has announced that 
James H. Marks, general superintendent of 
distribution, and Armand F. Hoehle, as- 


James H. Marks Armand F. Hoehle 


sistant general superintendent of distribu- 
tion, have been appointed to the positions 
of operating manager and general superin- 
tendent, respectively. 

Mr. Marks, as operating manager, will 
have charge of the automotive equipment, 


distribution, compressing stations, land and 
real estate, production and transportation 
and system operation departments for Eq- 
uitable. Mr. Marks joined the company in 
December, 1935, as a cadet engineer in the 
operating manager's department. 

Mr. Hoehle, as general superintendent of 
distribution, will be in charge of all distri- 
bution work in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Hoehle entered the company in 
October, 1926, as a cadet engineer. 


Beckman Is PG&E Gas Operations VP 
The board of directors of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. has appointed Philip E. Beck- 
man vice president in charge of gas opera- 
tions and named George H. Hagar, who 
became a vice president last July, vice presi- 
dent in charge of electrical operations. 

Mr. Beckman’s position as gas operations 
vice president was created by the board to 
effect a reorganization of the department 
upon the retirement of Raymond S. Fuller, 
manager of gas operations, and Frederick 
F. Doyle, general superintendent of gas sup- 
ply and control. At the same time, the re- 
tirement of W. G. B. Euler, executive vice 
president and a director during the past five 
years, has been announced, effective De- 
cember 31. 

Mr. Beckman, who joined PG&E in 1921, 
has been general superintendent of technical 
services in the gas department since 1950. 

The company also has announced the 
appointment of Harry A. Lee as San Fran- 
cisco division manager to succeed Grover 
S. Tracy who retired in December. Mr. Lee 
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has been San Francisco division sales man- 
iger since 1946 and has been with the com- 
pany for 31 years. 

Mr. Tracy, who retired after 48 years 
with the company, in 1924 became the first 
manager of the division’s service bureau. 
He was named assistant division manager in 
1945 and became manager in 1947. 


Munroe Is Rocky Mountain Assn Pres 
At its annual meeting held in Denver, 
Colo., in December, the Rocky Mountain 
Gas Association elected officers of the asso- 
ciation for 1954. 
Those elected were: 
President, Roy G. 
Munroe, Public 
Service Company 
of Colorado; Vice 
president, William 
Van Genderen. 
Van Genderen 
Heating Co.; Vice 
president, L. D. 
Warner, The 
Warner Co., Inc.; 
Secretary-treasurer, 
S. J. Neely, North 
Denver Furniture Co. 
Also, elected as additional directors of 
the association were: G. Meredith Musick; 
F. V. Wedlick, and Frank L. Welle. 


Williamson Elected SoProdCo Pres 


Southern Production Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the election of Roy C. Williamson 
as president, succeeding C. T. Chenery who 
has held the position of both chairman of 
the board and president. Mr. Chenery re- 
mains chairman of the board. 

Mr. Williamson joined Southern Produc- 
tion in 1943 and was elected a director and 
vice president in charge of production in 
1947. Previous to 1943 he had been asso- 
ciated with Pure Oil Co. and Lion Oil Co. 


Maxwell Named VP of Rockwell Div 


F. P. Maxwell has resigned as president 
of Acro Manufacturing Co. to accept the 
newly created position of vice-president of 
the Power Tool Div., Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Mr. Maxwell will remain on the board 
of directors of Acro, according to W. F. 
Rockwell, president of Rockwell Manufac- 
turing, and chairman of the board of Acro. 

In his new position with Rockwell, Mr. 


Roy G. Munroe 


Maxwell will have charge of all activities 
for the Power Tool Div. He has worked 
for the company previously in the sales or- 
ganization and as assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident of sales in 1946-47. 

In 1940 he became operator and part 
owner of The Maxwell Co., manufacturers’ 
agents and operators of a subsidiary called 
the Meter and Regulator Repair Co. 


Benjamin Is Stone & Webster Pres 

George H. Clifford, president since 1929 
of Stone & Webster Service Corp., was 
named chairman of the board, and R. N. 
Benjamin, vice president since 1948, was 
elected president at a recent directors’ meet- 
ing. 
Mr. Clifford has been associated with 
Stone & Webster interests since 1901, be- 
coming the first president of the Service 
Corporation. Mr. Benjamin has been en- 
gaged in corporate and financial work for 
Stone & Webster, Inc., and its affiliates since 
1927. 


Proske Is Rockwell Meter SalesRep 

H. O. Proske, service manager for Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company’s Meter and 
Valve Div., has been named national rep- 
resentative specializing in gas meter sales 
promotion. 

In his new position, Mr. Proske will su- 
pervise sales and production liaison be- 
tween the firm’s gas meter manufacturing 
plants at Pittsburgh and DuBois, Pa., and 
the Rockwell field sales force and sales 
management. 

Mr. Proske joined Rockwell in 1937 as a 
sales engineer and was promoted to service 
manager in 1952. 


Stark Is Peerless Mfg Eng Dir 

The Peerless Manufacturing Corp. has 
appointed Marvin Stark director of engi- 
neering and, in this position, Mr. Stark 
will have full charge of all engineering and 
development activities. He spent five years 
with Lennox Furnace Co., as research en- 
gineer. In 1952 he joined the Herman Nel- 
son Div., of the American Air Filter Co. 

JoHN H. ApDAMs has been named assist- 
ant chief engineer, Dollinger Corp. 

FRANK H. ALLEN is now in sales organi- 
zation, American Meter Co. 

WILLIAM R. BEARDSLEY has been named 
vice president of United Producing Co., 
Inc., subsidiary of United Carbon Co. 





STEPHEN C. BrxBy is now operation man- 
ager, Appliance Controls Div., Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

WILLIAM N. DONACHY was appointed to 
sales engineering staff, American Meter Co. 

JOHN R. HAMILL has been named man- 
ager, Kansas City, Worthington Corp. 

J. N. HOLLAND is now sales engineer, 
Meter and Valve Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

Lee Hott has been named sales engi- 
neer, American Meter Co. 

H. F. JACOBSMEYER is now on the sales 
staff of Grayson Controls Div., Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co. 

C. J. Kriss has been made assistant to 
the manager, Southern Div., Westcott and 
Greis, Inc., subsidiary of American Meter 
Co. 

ERICK LARSON has severed his relation- 
ship with Gas Construction and Service Co. 

JosEPH LIND has become a sales repre- 
sentative, Burdett Mfg. Co. 

ARNE LOVENDAHL was appointed man- 
ager, Philadelphia area, Combustion Con- 
trol Corp. 

PauL C. MCCONNAUGHEY was appointed 
sales manager, Gas and Coke Div., Kop- 
pers Co., Inc. 

CLAUDE A. MULLIGAN was elected a vice 
president, Consumers Power Co. 

CHARLES W. PUNTON is now director of 
engineering, Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

ANDREW SESOCK has been named to sales 
engineering staff, American Meter Co. 

JaMES H. STOKER has been promoted to 
assistant manager, land and leasing, North- 
ern Natural Gas Producing Co. 

WILLIAM SUMRALL, JR., has been added 
to sales staff, American Meter Co. 
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Gas Explosion Liabilities 
Determined By Courts 
(Continued from page 24) 


consumers sign contracts containing this 
clause: 

“Company shall not be liable for prop- 
erty or personal injury resulting from 
leakage, fire, explosion, or from any 
other cause whatsoever.” 

An explosion occurred when gas 
leaked from pipes on a consumer’s prem- 
ises. The testimony proved that an em- 
ployee of the company had knowledge 
that the consumer’s pipes were defective 
but failed to inform the property owner. 
In view of this testimony the court held 
the gas company liable, saying: 

“Even then, if it be the rule that a 
purely private company may, by con- 
tract, generally relieve itself of liability 
for mere negligence, such a rule, we 
think, should have no application to the 
facts of the instant case. To us, the con- 
duct of Fairfax (gas company) may cer- 
tainly be called gross negligence; perhaps 
we may go further and state that it 
closely verges on, if it does not actually 
attain, the quality of wantonness. Our 
social conscience is shocked at the idea 
that Fairfax should be here permitted 
to hide behind the beneficent shield of 
contract. Common humanity would seem 
to require, contract or no contract, that 
Hadary (consumer) should be ap- 
prised by Fairfax of what it knew was a 
danger, both real and imminent.” 


No consideration 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that no contract is valid unless 
there is valid “consideration.” Hence, 
neither a gas company nor the owner of 
a building to which gas is supplied, is 
under any obligation to fulfill a mere 
promise if the other party or gas con- 
sumer gives no consideration. 

For example, in Hefferin v. Scott 
Realty Company, 254 Pac. (2d) 194, the 
testimony showed as follows: a build- 
ing owner and landlord leased the build- 
ing to a restaurant owner. The lease was 
for a definite period of three years and 
contained no provisions with reference 
to making repairs. Several weeks later 
the restaurateur considered the kitchen 
to be so hot and suffocating as to pre- 
vent her from continuing to conduct the 
restaurant until some more ventilation 
was furnished. So she shut down for a 
day or two, interviewing the landlord 
who stated that he would see what he 
could do. The landlord promised to re- 
pair the ventilating system so that it 
would conduct the fumes away from the 
kitchen; but he failed to fulfill his prom- 
ise. In the meantime, relying on the land- 
lord’s promise to fix the ventilating sys- 
tem, the restaurateur re-opened the res- 
taurant and soon afterward was stricken 


32 


with an illness which she alleged was the 
result of the gas fumes and lack of oxy- 
gen in the restaurant. The restaurant 
owner sued both the gas company, which 
supplied the gas, and the landlord for 
heavy damages. In holding the restaura- 
teur not entitled to any damages, the 
higher court said: 

“In this case plaintiff, restaurateur, 
does not rely upon any contract con- 
tained in the lease between the parties 
but asserts that the defendant was liable 
under the promise which it made on or 
about March 9, to install a new ventilat- 
ing system. There was no new considera- 
tion for any such promise or contract. 
The promise to make repairs during 
tenancy must be supported by a new 
consideration. 16 Ruling Case Law, 1033 
553: ‘It has frequently been held that 
the landlord is under no obligation to 
make repairs, unless such a stipulation 
is made a part of the original contract, 
and that any subsequent promise to make 
repairs, founded merely on the relation 
of the parties, and not one of the condi- 
tions of the lease, is without considera- 
tion, and for that reason creates no lia- 
bility.’ ” 

Also, this court explained that a prom- 
ise made by a gas company’s employee 
does not bind or otherwise obligate the 
gas company first, if the employee is 
without proper authority to make con- 
tracts for his employer; or, if an author- 
ized official of the gas company makes a 
promise to a gas consumer and the con- 
sumer pays no money, or otherwise gives 
some “consideration” to the gas com- 
pany. 


Not general duty 

The same relative law applies between 
a gas company and a person who has no 
contract relations with the company. 

In Atlanta Gas Light Company v. 
Jennings, 72 S. E. (2d) 735, decided 
just recently, the testimony disclosed 
that, on a certain night an explosion in 
a gas company’s plant disabled its entire 
plant so that there was no service of gas 
in the house where the plaintiff boarded. 
The flames in a gas floor-furnace near 
the head of the bed in which the plain- 
tiff had already retired were extin- 
guished, that as a result thereof the plain- 
tiff’s feet became frozen during the night, 
and he is now in the hospital where it is 
expected that one or both of his legs will 
have to be amputated. 

The plaintiff had no contract with the 
gas company but was a roomer in the 
home of the gas consumer. The higher 
court refused to hold the gas company 
liable, saying: 

“The breach of duty alleged is the 
failure of the company to supply gas. 
This duty is owed not to the entire pub- 
lic but only to those who apply for serv- 
ice and who agree to.comply with the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the 


company. Thus the defendant (gas com- 
pany) owed the plaintiff no duty to sup- 
ply gas. The fact that the defendant was 
obligated to furnish gas to the owner of 
the home where the plaintiff boarded, 
or the fact that the plaintiff might have 
a claim against his landlady for failure 
to provide him with heat does not af- 
ford him any right of action against this 
defendant.” 

For comparison, see Huckabee v. 
Grace, 48 Ga. App. 621. Here a boarder 
sued a gas company for its failure to 
furnish gas to his landlady. The public 
utility had no contract to furnish the 
boarder, personally with gas. In hold- 
ing the gas company not liable, the 
higher court said: 

“If there is no duty to do an act, the 
nonperformance of that act will give rise 
to no right.” 


Stanolind May Buy Hydrocol Plant 

The synthetic gasoline plant of Carthage 
Hydrocol, Inc., at Brownsville, Tex., may 
be acquired by the Stanolind Oil and Gas 
Co., Guy Gabrielson, president of Carthage 
Hydrocol, has announced. 

He stated that Stanolind, an affiliate of 
Standard Oil Co., Ind., had signed an agree- 
ment, that may lead to the acquisition of 
Carthage, with Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., which holds a first mortgage of 
$17,750,000. 
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Advantages of Adequate Rates for Interruptible Industrial Gas 


xe gas sold to large consumers through 
1 few meters and would entail very little 
)perating expense or overhead, since all 
he facilities up to the consumers’ prem- 
ses would normally be required for serv- 
ng the domestic heating customers. It 
would seem obvious, therefore, that such 


——(Continued from page 17) 
a large volume of gas could be sold for 


only a small margin of profit as com- 
pared to the other classes of service. 


Suggested interruptible gas rates 
The experience of other gas compa- 
nies should set the pace for experimental 


steps toward formation of equitable in- 
terruptible industrial gas rates. These 
rates should be low enough to attract the 
kind of industrial load the utility wants, 
and also high enough to give a reason- 
able return based on the type and nature 
(Continued on next page) 
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of the service. If the utility expects to 
reach the ready-made market now served 
by LP gas, it will have to sell the gas well 
under the delivered cost of the LP gas. In 
many areas of New England, LP gas 
can be delivered at an average annual 
cost of approximately 12¢ per therm. 

One large utility that has been distrib- 
uting natural gas for only a few years es- 
tablished interruptible industrial rates 
almost from the start of their operations. 
These rates were adjusted in 1953 be- 
cause of increased costs and are: 


First 5,000 therms or 
less per month. $561.19 minimum 

Next 5,000 therms per 
month 

Next 90,000 therms per 
month 

Over 100,000 therms 
per month .... 


.O55 per therm 
O50 per therm 


.045 per therm 


Corrected to typical monthly gas bills, 
the above rates will give: 


MONTHLY 
CONSUMPTION Net BILI 
Aver. 

per 
therm 
11.22¢ 
10.27 
9.59 
9.08 
8.68 
8.36 
7.24 
6.68 


Therms 


5,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
100,000 


Mcf $ 
500 561.19 min. 
616.19 
671.19 
726.19 
781.19 
836.19 
1,086.19 
1,336.19 
1,836.19 6.12 
2,336.19 5.84 
2,836.19 5.67 
5,336.19 5.34 

The above rates shou!'d be attractive 
enough to draw the industrial consumers 
desired by the utility company and at 
the same time bring in gas revenues in 
considerab!e excess of the cost of the 
gas. If we assume that the average indus- 
trial consumer on the interruptible rate 
would use 3 MMcf per month, then the 
gross profit to the utility would be 31.2¢ 
per Mcf of 1,000 Btu gas or more than 
100% on the cost of the gas. If we put 
it in another way, and apply the 31.2¢ 
gross profit to the estimated annual sale 
of 100 MMcf of interruptible rate gas by 
the theoretical gas company considered 
before, this interruptible business would 
account for $31,200.00 gross profit per 
year. 

That kind of income cannot be con- 
sidered lightly and it may be the differ- 
ence between a sound operating econ- 
omy and one of just mediocre return on 
the investment of the owners of the com- 


pany. 


Illustrative charts 
As graphic illustrations of the serious- 
ness of the demand created by domestic 
heating loads, and also to show the value 
of the interruptible industrial gas rates, 
the author has prepared two charts: 
CuHaRT No.1 This chart lists the de- 
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gree-days, by day, for Fitchburg, Mass., 
and it will be quite similar to other New 
Eng'and areas. The chart was taken 
from the average degree-days furnished 
by the Weather Bureau and does not 
show the year-to-year high-peaks. At the 
left of the chart are the number of de- 
gree-days and the temperature-degree 
corresponding to various lines of the 
chart. At the right are the cubic feet of 
gas that wou!d be consumed in from one 
degree-day to the maximum number 
shown. This is per MMcf of annual heat- 
ing load. From this chart, any company 
can select any degree-day shown and de- 
termine its load on that day by multiply- 
ing the figure in the right hand column 
by the number of MMcf of its annual 
heating load. 

CuHarRT No. 2 This chart illustrates 
the several loads of the theoretical gas 
company used for earlier discussions. 
The loads listed are based on percentage 
of total load, while the heating load is 
based on the 95,000 Mcf annual load 
and the degree-days listed for Fitchburg, 
Mass. This chart wi!l give a comparative 
picture of a typical gas company and will 
show in proper perspective the impor- 
tance of having interruptible rate cus- 
tomers. 


Conclusion 

[he previous paragraphs of this article 
would seem to illustrate very concretely: 

1. The danger of an uncontrolled 
heating load, when gas is purchased on a 
high demand-type of rate. 

2. The high cost of heating gas, when 
considered in the light of its actual an- 
nual cost. 

3. The definite need and advantage of 
interruptible industrial rate consumers. 

4. That the interruptible gas rates 
should be low enough to attract the gas 
loads desired, both in volume and type. 

With all these factors considered, we 
take the liberty of rearranging Mr. 
Wrench’s statement, quoted earlier, to 
read, “The salvation of gas companies 
buying gas on high demand rates lies in 
the proper application of interruptible 
industrial gas rates.” 


Engr Staff Changes at Pitts Group 

A realignment of its engineering organi- 
zation and staff has been placed in effect by 
the Pittsburgh Group Companies, Colum- 
bia Gas System. Designed to free the engi- 
neering department of all responsibilities 
except planning and design, the change 
consolidates related engineering activities 
in a new technical operations department. 

Headed by H. R. Weitzel, formerly su- 
perintendent of compressor stations, the 
new department includes the civil engineer- 
ing, communications, and gas measurement 
sections. Section heads within the new de- 
partment include J. A. Loudon, chief civil 
engineer: D. K. Ruth, communications en- 
gineer; R. L. Welch, supervisor of gas 


measurement, and H. W. Goodrich, office 
manager. 

A. B. Lauderbaugh, chief engineer, con 
tinues as head of the engineering depart 
ment. Among his new aides are C. B. Heist 
senior gas engineer, and F. E. Costanzo 
corrosion engineer. 

G. G. Dormer, formerly assistant chief 
engineer, has been named assistant superin 
tendent of compressor stations to replace 
Mr. Weitzel. 

Assigned to the transmission department 
as transmission corrosion engineer was 
N. P. Peifer. P. N. Kuzmich has been as- 
signed to the distribution department as dis- 
tribution corrosion engineer. 


Anton Elected N J State Senator 


Mark Anton, president of Suburban Pro- 
pane Gas Corp., N. J., was recently elected 
State Senator in New Jersey. 


US Machine Div Sponsors Classes 

The U.S. Machine Div., Stewart-Warner 
Corp., sponsored a series of regional classes 
on heat loss-gain calculations, late in 1953, 
and 300 dealers attended the 15 two-day 
schools which were conducted by Phil C. 
Kosch, manager of Winkler Training In- 
stitute, Ind., assisted by district sales man- 
agers. 

Earlier in the year 400 dealers completed 
two-week courses in product and _ sales 


training at Winkler Institute. The training 
is free, and the company pays part of the 
trainee’s travel and hotel expenses. Advance 
registrations indicate that the institute will 
break attendance records during 1954. 


NATURAL GAS STANDBY 





This packaged propane plant de- 
signed, engineered and built by 
Draketown, provides a com- 
pletely interchangeable fuel for 
natural gas. 





Draketown can design and build 
one for you, within your budget, 
to take over all or part of your 
load at the turn of a valve. 


STANDBY 
AUGMENTATION 
100% TOWN OR PLANT SUPPLY 


| Serving utility and industry for over thirty years 
DRAKE & TOWNSEND 





Consulting * Design * Engineering* Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET * NEW YORK 36,N.Y 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Meter pen 

For use on recording instruments and 
meters, this meter pen is said to reduce re- 
inking practices and to record for periods 


> 2 oe 4 
up to a year with only one filling. Pulsating 
flow, rapid pen movement and atmospheric 
fluctuations have no effect, the manufac- 
turer reports, and the chances for errors 
through unrecorded intervals are elimi- 
nated. Non-clogging, made of stainless 
steel, the pens offer a continuous supply of 
ink that is assured by capillary feed up- 
ward through a flexible plastic tube con- 
nected to a %2 oz. reservoir. The reservoir, 
suspended inside the recorder case, re- 
portedly protects the ink from dust and at- 
mospheric contamination and holds up to 
a year’s supply. Available in various types 
for all standard recording instruments, the 
pens may be mounted quickly on installed 
meters. 

Canon Meter Pens. American Meter Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


Aluminum gas meter 


A lightweight die-cast aluminum gas 
meter with a rated capacity of 415 cf/hr, 
this new unit weighs only 20 Ibs. as com- 


i 


a 3 
pared with the manufacturer’s cast iron 
meters of comparable capacity, which 
weigh 62 Ibs. The new meter has a single 
sealing flange between cover and body, and 
its valve plate is completely enclosed within 
the case. It also features oil-impregnated 
powdered metal bearings. Measuring 1434” 
high, 11%” wide and 93%” deep, the unit 
has 7” spud centers, roll type diaphragms 
and four chamber design D slide valves 
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with duplex tangent adjustment. Another 
feature of the meter is said to be its in- 
creased resistance to atmospheric corrosion. 

Aluminum Gas Meter 415. Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., 400 No. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. 


Pipe leak clamp 

A cast-iron fitting to seal pipe leaks, this 
unit is made in two parts joined by four 
screws and is designed to enclose the leak 


within captive Neoprene gaskets when the 
screws are tightened around the pipe. The 
fitting itself is said to exert no pressure on 
the leak or the weakened area around it. 
Since all contact of the device with pipes 
and fittings are on Neoprene, the resulting 
joint will withstand intense vibration the 
manufacturer states. The clamp is tested 
safe at pressures up to 150 psi. Two types 
of clamps, one for repairing pipe to elbow 
or T joints, the other for leaks in a straight 
section, are available in a variety of sizes 
to fit most standard pipe. 

Elbow and Straight Bel Connector. Ho- 
loal Mfg. Corp., P.O. Box 95, Bellerose 
26, N. Y. ; 


Regulating valve 

Closer regulation of fluid flow is made 
possible through the use of this new devel- 
opment in regulating valve design the 


manufacturer reports. Available in all types 
of NGE Wilgus regulating valves, the unit 
is a gear train working at a ratio of 2:1, 
giving twice the stroke at the inner valve 
as at the diaphragm. Fluids, gas vapors or 
liquids which are to be maintained auto- 
matically at a desired pressure within a 
close limit can be maintained at half the 
variation due to the unit’s action of dou- 
bling the presure effect. Valves energized 
by pilot instruments responding to pres- 
sure or temperature changes in the system, 
respond twice as fast it is said. 

The Thomas Magna-Stroke. Natural Gas 
Equipment Inc., 190 E. Glenarm St., Pgsa- 
dena 2, Cal. 


Fluorescent lighting fixture 

Designed for use in areas with explosive 
gases or combustible dusts and where safe 
lighting is required, this new type explosion- 
proof and dust-tight fluorescent lighting fix- 
ture is arranged with each fluorescent tube 
housed in an individual tube of heat-re- 
sisting glass. The fixture may be spaced end- 


to-end with other units, for continuous il- 
lumination. Tube ends are reversed tapered 
and sealed into cast aluminum housings 
which also contain the lamp receptacles. For 
end-to-end positioning, a link member that 
is part of the supporting assembly allows 
the relamping end of the fixture to be low- 
ered several inches for access without in- 
terference with adjacent fixtures. Tools are 
not needed when the user desires to release 
the lamp assembly. The fixture is available 
for straight pendant mounting but special 
fittings for 45° mounting are also available. 
EVF Fluorescent Lighting Fixture. 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Gas-engine-driven compressor 

By applying turbocharging in the devel- 
opment of this new 2,000 hp gas engine 
driven compressor, the manufacturer re- 
ports that a 2,000 hp four-cycle unit has 
been made available which is compact in 
size and economical in performance. The 
crankshaft design, with compound crank- 
pins, contributes to the weight and size re- 
duction. Turbocharging, as applied to the 
new unit, is a combination of scavenging 
and supercharging by means of an exhaust- 
turbine-driven centrifugal blower. At the 
end of the exhaust stroke and beginning of 
the intake stroke, inlet and exhaust valves 
are Open, permitting air from the blower to 
sweep through the top cylinder space, purg- 
ing spent gases and cooling piston, valves 
and cylinder. When the exhaust closes for 
the remainder of the intake stroke, the cyl- 
inder is filled with compressed air at about 
4 psi. The unit is provided with 2 Elliot 
turbochargers, each driven by the exhaust 
gases from the adjacent 6 power cylinders. 
Both blowers discharge into a common air 
intake manifold. The blower speed is pro- 
portional to the fuel consumed, making it 
self-regulating at all speeds and loads. The 
blower starts automatically when the engine 
begins to operate. Compression ratio of the 
engine is 6.1, resulting in a compression 
pressure of 225 psi and a firing pressure of 
600 psi at 2,000 hp. The fuel rate is 7,600 
Btu/bhphr at full load, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Type 412 KVS, Turbocharged Gas En- 
gine Driven Compressor. Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York 4. 


Oxygen and combustibles analyzer 


Operating information on combustion 
performance is provided through the use 
of this combination analyzer and the com- 
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pany reports that it can act as a safety 
guide to prevent the lighting off of un- 
purged, gas-fired combustion chambers. 
Analyses of %0:, an index of excess air, 
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and % combustible, an index of fuel-air 
mixing performance, are said to be offered 
for the first time in a single unit. The gas 
analyzer and its recorder indicate or auto- 
matically control the necessary adjustments 
required to maintain combustion efficiency 
within combustion equipment limitations. 
Minimum range, 0-5°%, maximum range, 
0.25%. The unit uses compressed air and 
H: for catalytic combustion, and noble 
metal filaments with thermal conductivity 
compensators are part of null balance 
bridges. The analyzer is reportedly accurate 
within +0.25% by volume of O, and com- 
bustibles contents in sample. 

Bailey Oxygen and Combustibles Ana- 
lyzer. Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe Rd., 
Cleveland 10. 


Soldering furnace 

This gas-fired soldering furnace, using a 
radiant burner, is said to be capable of 
heating within 8 minutes, two 4-lb. irons 


from room temperature to 900° F, or a 
single 4-lb. iron to 1,200° F, with a heat in- 
put of 9,100 Btu/hr. The manufacturer re- 
ports that the burner is located so that 
mechanical shock and flux corrosion dam- 
ages are kept to a minimum, and that the 
refractory hearth may be easily removed 
and cleaned. Heating is said to be done 
without flame impingement, yet the solder- 
ing copper is surrounded by fully-burned 
gases which virtually eliminate oxidation 
and burning of the copper, enabling it to 
retain a bright, tinned working surface. 

Selas Soldering Furnace. Selas Corpora- 
tion of America, Erie Ave. and D St., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Pipe joint compound 

An insoluble pipe joint compound that 
seals joints, fittings and all threaded con- 
nections, this compound reportedly pro- 
vides permanent protection against gas 
leaks. Because it is non-hardening the man- 
ufacturer states it will not crack when tem- 
perature changes cause expansion and con- 
traction. It is reportedly not affected by 
gases, corrosives, petroleum products and 
most acids, and is easy to apply. It is avail- 
able in 1, 5, 15, and 28 Ib. cans. 

Plastic Lead Seal. Crane Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Aluminum paint 

A new aluminum paint, reportedly re- 
quiring no prime coat, has been added to 
the manufacturer’s line of paint products. 
A one coat aluminum paint, the new prod- 
uct features a built-in rust inhibitor. Said 
to provide a brilliant appearance and good 
coverage, it is designed to give economical 
protection to outdoor surfaces, the manu- 
facturer reports. It will be marketed 
through the company’s distributors. 
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Dixon One Coat Aluminum Paint. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Wayne & Mon- 
mouth Sts., Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Aluminum meter 

This meter is said to be an aluminum 
version of the manufacturer’s standard 
No. 1 gas meter. Weighing 22 lbs. as com- 
pared with the standard meter, which 
weighs 45 lIbs., the new meter has been 
designed to offer more ease in handling 
and setting, and greater resistance to 
weather and shock, the company reports. 
It has a pressure cast aluminum body; 
tested at 10 psi, it has a rated capacity of 
5 psi. Available with offset swivels for 10 
light meter bar installations, the meter has 
a maximum capacity of 275 cf/hr, at 2” 
pressure drop with 0.60 specific gravity 
gas. 

Aluminum Meter. Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
400 No. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


First aid kit 
Features of this newly designed first aid 


kit include a special color-identification sys- 
tem for packaged materials, and an assur- 

























ance that all first-aid items from inhalants 
to bandages are rigidly controlled to phar- 
maceutical standards by a control procedure 
whereby every unit carries an identifying 
key number. Individual unit packages fea- 
ture simplified, fully illustrated instructions 
in large, clear type. Labels of each antisep- 
tic are printed in a different color, pure am- 
monia is used for inhalants, the vials being 
covered with a special fabric that turns 
brown in case of leaks, and applicator tips 
are of gauze so that no loose fibers can cling 
to a wound. The kit may be wall-mounted, 
a stop-hinge on the lid holding it at a right 
angle to form a shelf. A rubber gasket set 
in the top of the base provides a tight seal 
when the lid is closed offering protection 
against dust and moisture. Available in 10-, 
16-, 24- and 36-unit sizes. 

Type D All-Weather First Aid Kit. Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., 201 No. Braddock 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Portable compressor 

A new 600 cfm diesel-powered portable 
compressor is available in both skid and 4- 
wheel trailer mounting styles. The com- 
pressor has 4 low pressure cylinders with 
8” bore and 4” stroke, and 2 high pressure 
cylinders with 6%” bore and 4” stroke. 
Standard features include automatic com- 
pressor-engine controls; individually-finned, 
separately-replaceable cylinders; full force 


feed lubrication; cast aluminum crank- 
cases; multi-port valves; automatic type 
steering; full spring suspension and double, 
built-in, full length tool boxes. The 4-whee! 
trailer is 150” long, 75” wide and 95” high, 
with a net weight of 9,300 Ibs. Skid dimen- 
sions are 150” by 63” by 69” with a net 
weight of 8,700 Ibs. 

Davey Super Chief 600. Davey Compres 
sor Co., Kent, O. 


Seal valve and bibb reseater 


The manufacturer’s seal valve and bibb 
reseater is now available in a newly designed 
black and green, fitted styrene case which 
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provides individual wells and grooves, with 
part numbers stamped in each, for every 
item in the kit. It is designed to house either 
the 2” size tool for 4%” to 2” valves and 
V4” to %” bibbs, or the 3” size for 42” to 
3” valves and %4” to %4” bibbs. The com- 
pany reports that bar type cutters operat- 
ing under screw feed, leave worn scored 
seats smooth, level, absolutely tight, and 
that low spots on the seats, grooves, uneven 
places, have no effect. The cutter rotates 
on a level plane and is advanced by slight 
turns of the feed screw until the job is done 
The tool provides a full range of guide 
pilots, cutters, spindles, tapered bushings 
plus hand wheel and bit brace. 

Skinner-Seal Valve and Bibb Reseater 
M. B. Skinner Co.. South Bend, Ind. 


Combustible gas alarm 

Sequential sampling of potentially ex- 
plosive atmospheres from 6 separate loca- 
tions is performed by the manufacturer’s 
indicating type combustible gas alarm sys- 
tem, with model variations available to 
permit sampling from any number of loca- 
tions from 2 to 8. The unit draws samples 
continuously through metallic tubing and 
analyzes them on a 30-second cycle. In- 
dication of the presence of combustible gas 
is provided on a panel-mounted indicating 
instrument, while the sample line current) 
being analyzed is indicated by a series of 
pilot lights on the front panel. If the com- 
bustible gas reaches a pre-selected level the 
instrument stops cycling automatically. 
shows a warning light, and energizes an 
external circuit to actuate a remote warn- 
ing alarm. The unit is housed in a free- 
standing steel cabinet, for complete en- 
closure, measuring 22” wide, 18” deep and 
68” high. Operation is from 115 volts AC. 
50-60 cycles. Other features include: 4 
push-button air-test control; a rotary posi- 
tive displacement air pump to maintain a 
vacuum adequate to permit the use of rela- 
tively small sample lines; and a separate 
voltage adjustment for the sensing element 
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filament to establish optimum filament tem- 
perature for the particular gas to be de- 
tected. 

J-W Model RV-6 Combustible Gas 
Alarm. Johnson-Williams, Ltd., 2669 Third 
St., Palo Alto, Cal. 


Regulator 

A new series of regulators for house or 
service low pressure installations, the regu- 
lators feature ease of installation and mount- 


j 
ing in any position through incorporation of 
a union type removable pipe section. The 
regulators are particularly suited to appli- 
cations where distribution systems are con- 
verted from low to high pressures. The reg- 
ulator may be quickly installed in close 
quarters where space restrictions are en- 
countered in existing meter piping, the com- 
pany reports, with the need for accurate 
alignment with the diaphragm section. The 
units are designed to provide precise regu- 
lation over a wide range of flows and sup- 
ply pressures. Maximum inlet pressure is 
75 psi. A large area vent is offered for emer- 
gency gas escape in case of excess pressure. 
An optional built-in mechanical relief valve 
is set to relieve at approximately 14” of 
water. The series of regulators is furnished 
with %4”, 1” and 1144” standard pipe thread 
connections. 

Series 1400 Reliance Regulators. Ameri- 
can Meter Co., Erie, Pa. 


Tubing test plug 

These test plugs, for use where it is de- 
sirable to shut off the end of a tube tempo- 
rarily, are said to be especially convenient 
for use in instrumentation, radiant heat, 
refrigeration, LP gas and similar installa- 
tions. The plug is inserted in the tube end 
and the wing nut is tightened, expanding 
the synthetic rubber portion of the plug to 
seal the tube. It is reported that these plugs 
will hold pressures up to 100 Ibs. and can 
be used on all liquid or gas tubing lines ex- 
cept those where the liquid or gas would 
deteriorate synthetic rubber. The plugs are 
available in 5 sizes, 4”, 3%”, %2”", %” and 
%”, 0. d. 

No. 140-F Tubing Test Plug. The Im- 
perial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 7. 


Non-return valve operator 

Designed to make a hydraulically oper- 
ated non-return or check valve of a simple 
butterfly valve, this non-return valve op- 
erator is an adaptation of the manufac- 
turer’s jet pipe hydraulic regulator. The 
regulator operates the non-return valve to 
maintain a constant low differential pres- 
sure across the valve. A reversal of pres- 
Sure causes the valve to close. According 
to the company, the operator has a high 
power output and will control large tight- 
closing valves. Counterweights, springs and 
cashpots are not necessary, the manufac- 
‘urer reports. The opener permits use of a 
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simple internal design valve, free from 
pockets that can accumulate dirt and tar. 

Askania Non-Return Valve Operator. 
Askania Regulator Co., 240 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11. 


Reversal system, regenerative furnaces 

For open hearths, regenerative soaking 
pits and glass tanks, this packaged auto- 
matic reversal system features a compact 
panel in which the reversal controls are 
factory-assembled. Reversal can be _ ini- 
tialed automatically by elapsed time or 
checker temperature, or semi-automatically 
by pushbutton, the manufacturer reports. 
The system is said to provide unvarying 
reversal sequence, with all steps electrically 
interlocked for safety. Panel lights indicate 
firing conditions and reversal sequence. 

Askania Automatic Reversal System for 
Regenerative Furnaces. Askania Regulator 
Co., 240 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 


Portable spot welder 

Featuring an electronic timing control, 
enclosed within the unit, which offers a tim- 
ing cycle from 1/60 of a second to a full 


second, this portable spot welder will weld 
most alloys of aluminum sheets, steel, mild 
and stainless, also galvanized and cadmium 
plated. Its output is over 10 kva, the com- 
pany states. With pistol grip for easy opera- 
tion and handling, a stand is also available 
into which the welder can be mounted and 
used as a foot operated floor model. Weigh- 
ing 26 lbs., adapters for water cooling per- 
mit conversion into a water cooled spot 
welder. The unit will weld metals of a 3/16” 
combined thickness. Operation is over 12,- 
000 amps at point of weld. Up to 1,000 Ibs. 
electrode pressure can be had by adjust- 
ment of tips with little hand pressure. 

Ampower Portable Spot Welder, Model 
5201. Ampower Products Co., 5737 W. 87 
St., Oak Lawn, IIl. 


Industrial fuel burning system 


This completely factory-coordinated in- 
dustrial fuel burning system is said to make 
available a packaged system for the con- 
version of large boilers to oil or gas firing. 
Built around the manufacturer’s burner, the 
system includes proper controls mounted 
in panels and wired to terminal strips for 
connection, windbox assembly and refrac- 
tory ring, fuel oil heaters and trim. The 
burners, oil or oil/gas-fired, are available 
in sizes from 18 to 400 hp. A factory pre- 
fabricated unit of heavy boiler plate, the 
windbox assembly reportedly reduces the 
combustion chamber and simplifies its con- 
struction by eliminating checkwork and 
ring walls. Other elements of the system 
include: tank heater for recovering hot oil 


being returned by burner and preheating 
oil in tank, fuel oil pump sets, fuel oil 
heater assemblies of either below-the-wa- 
ter-line or steam type, and trim assembly 
of valves and gauges for suction and dis- 
charge piping at burner. The control panels 
include five types; main control panel for 
primary burner and flame control, induced 
draft fan panel for control of any size or 
make of induced draft fan, master and 
draft controls, and stock thermometer and 
draft indicator panel. 

York-Shipley F/C Industrial Fuel Burn- 
ing System. York-Shipley, Inc., York, Pa. 


Midget solenoid valve 

These midget solenoid valves are a se- 
ries of magnetic stop valves designed for 
use with all types of gases or fluids. The 
valves are said to operate in any position 
and to feature positive shut off, low cur- 
rent consumption, optional time-delay, and 
adjustable by-pass and main flow. One of 
the valves is designed for use in domestic oil 
burners and features a built-in, time-delay 
action which prevents immediate opening of 
the valve until the oil burner motor gains 
full running speed. Another stop valve in 
the series is for use in both domestic and 
commercial oil burner installations, and is 
of the manual reset type. This valve fails 
safe on current failure or unsatisfactory 
voltage conditions, and must be manually 
reset after the trouble is corrected. 

Midget Solenoid Valves. General Con- 
trols Co., Glendale, Cal. 


Gas burner nozzle 


A new 8-inch size gas burner nozzle has 
been added to the manufacturer's line of 
nozzles for open port firing on industrial 
furnaces, kilns, driers, ovens, air heaters, 
boilers, immersion tubes and kettles. The 
nozzles are recommended by the company 
for blast firing of air-gas mixtures into open 
ports of furnaces, or for firing into the open 
without a combustion chamber, and where 
a small amount of excess air induced 
around the nozzle is allowable. The new 8- 
inch size offers a gas burning capacity up 
to 6,200,000 Btu/hr with 6” w.c. mixture 
pressure. The new nozzle supplements the 
previous line of 10 other sizes of nozzles 
from 42” through 6”, inclusive. 

Retain-A-Flame Gas Burner Nozzle. 
Hauck Mfg. Co., 124-136 Tenth St., Brook- 
lyn 15, N. Y. 


Automatic doors 


A new explosion-proof control switch is 
said to permit the installation of the manu- 
facturer’s doors wherever certain hazard- 
ous conditions exist. The new switch is en- 
closed in a cast iron housing meeting 
NEMA requirements for explosive gas at- 
mospheres including locations where nat- 
ural gas vapors may be present. Light pres- 
sure opens the doors, and they stay open 
while the user passes through. The control 
can be located for hand use, at elbow height 
or for tip-toe operation. The explosion- 
proof switch can be used with all types of 
the manufacturers door operators; for 
single, double, and bi-fold swinging doors 
as well as single and bi-parting sliding 
doors. 

Stanley Magic Door. Magic Door Div., 
The Stanley Works, 195 Lake St., New 
Britain, Conn. 
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natural gas now totals more than 394,000 
miles, or enough to girdle the world more 
than 16 times. With the distribution sys- 
tems of manufactured and mixed gas utility 
companies totaling more than 50,000 miles, 
the gas industry’s pipeline mileage consti- 
tutes one of the greatest transportation 
systems in the nation. 

“The gas industry will spend nearly $24 
billion before the end of 1956 for further 
expansion of the entire natural gas indus- 
try. While more than one-half this amount 
will be spent in building new lines, looping 
present lines or for additional compressor 
station horsepower, an increasing amount 
each year is being earmarked for increasing 
underground storage facilities. 

“At the end of 1952 there were 151 un- 
derground storage pools in operation in the 
United States, with a total estimated ca- 
pacity of 1,290 billion cubic feet. During 
1953 there were 17 additional underground 
storage pools under construction which 
would add about 281,500,000 cubic feet of 
capacity to the underground storage for the 
nation. . . . The gas industry estimates 
that more than $134,000,000 will be spent 
on underground storage facilities from 
1953 through 1956. 

“During the past year natural gas in im- 
portant volume was delivered to Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
augmenting supplies in such New England 
cities as Boston, New Haven and Hartford. 
Rhode Island received natural gas for the 
first time last year. A proposed extension 
of a present line would bring natural gas to 
Maine. Nevada also may receive natural 
gas for the first time in 1953. 

“The Pacific Northwest is the only large 
region not served with natural gas. At least 
two proposals have been made for serving 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

“Proved recoverable reserves of natural 
gas continue to be more than ample to sup- 
ply this constantly increasing demand. The 
American Gas Association’s committee on 
reserves estimated that on December 31, 
1952, proved recoverable reserves of natu- 
ral gas were 199.7 trillion cubic feet. This 
was an increase of 5.9 trillion cubic feet 
over estimated reserves a year earlier. Ex- 
perts have estimated that the Nation’s ac- 
tual reserves of natural gas are more than 
500 trillion cubic feet. 

“Looking ahead to the distant future, the 
gas industry has been developing methods 
of augmenting supplies of natural gas 
through the manufacturing of a gas of high 
heat content that can be used as a substi- 
tute for natural gas. Coal appears to offer 
the best possible source for producing such 
a high Btu gas today. Reserves of bitumi- 
nous coal, the best type of solid fuel for 
gasification, are tremendous. Vast fields of 
coal reserves are located near existing 
transmission and distribution systems, fa- 
cilitating the problem of transporting such 
manufactured gas to markets. 

“Experimental work looking toward the 
manufacture of a high Btu gas from coal 
has been done and still is being carried on 
by many interested organizations. Research 
work on this project is part of the program 
of the AGA gas production research com- 
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mittees. ... The gas industry will be 
ready to avail itself of such developments, 
if and when the need arises. 

“The gas industry added 1,090,000 new 
househeating customers to its lines during 
the 1952-1953 heating season, according to 
estimates submitted by gas utility com- 
panies to AGA. This brought the total of 
residential gas heating customers to about 
11,750,000, equivalent to about 48% of all 
residential gas customers. 

“During the year, nearly $750,000 were 
spent on research projects designed to im- 
prove the production and utilization of gas. 
These projects range from reviewing meth- 
ods of making high Btu gas to creating new 
designs for ultra-modern automatic gas 
ranges. 

“Promotional campaigns are planned; 
material designed for use by gas utility 
companies, appliance manufacturers and 
dealers. Such campaigns are augmented by 
national advertising by AGA and appliance 
manufacturers. Local utilities and dealers 
further supplement such national cam- 
paigns by promotional efforts through 
newspaper, radio, television and billboard 
advertising. As a result, many millions of 
dollars are invested each year in telling the 
story of gas and gas appliances to consum- 
ers throughout the nation. 

“AGA and the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, early in 1953, embarked 
on a joint program of action to strengthen 
the competitive position of gas as a major 
domestic fuel. 

“In 10 pilot cities, which are representa- 
tive of all types of gas utility markets, all 
of the sales and service objectives of the 
Gas Industry Development Program are 
being tested. Results of these tests are being 
researched by an outstanding marketing 
counsel and all member companies of 
AGA will be informed as to the problems 
and progress made on the program. It is 
fully expected that this program will accen- 
tuate the present strong position of gas and 
gas appliances and their contribution to 
modern living. 

“Our natural gas lines continue to extend 
into new territories and to augment the 
supplies in areas now served with this 
popular fuel. A favorable regulatory cli- 
mate holds encouragement for fair rates of 
return on the billions of dollars invested in 
gas properties. This in turn, means in- 
creased investor confidence and facilitates 
raising necessary capital for the extended 
gas industry construction program still 
ahead. Competition still will be keen, but 
an alerted gas industry is ready to devote 
all of its talents and resources to bring the 
maximum in public service to its customers. 
With all of these favorable factors at hand, 
the future of the gas industry is most prom- 
ising. 

Sheldon Coleman says: 

“Certainly,” says Sheldon Coleman, 
president, The Coleman Company, and 
president, Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, “the industry has good rea- 
son to expect substantially increased vol- 
ume in 1954 from the resumption by 











1954 Could Be Made The Big Opportunity For The Gas Industry 


many gas utilities 
of active merchan- 
dising cooperation 
with gas appliance 
dealers. This is a 
function many gas 
companies had to 
relinquish a dec- 
ade ago to con- 
centrate on expan- 
sion of their fuel 
distribution sys- 
tems. 


Sheldon Coleman 


“The gas appliance industry has been do- 
ing a pretty thorough job of upsetting ‘eco- 
nomics.’ 

“To hear many of our leading econo- 
mists tell it, the lines on our sales graphs 
should long since have begun to dive. In- 
stead, the charts show that our industry as 
a whole has made good its forecast of a 
banner year in 1953, and now we have no 
qualms whatever about predicting even 
greater volume in the year ahead. 

“Four quick reasons for this enthusiasm 
are, of course, projected new-home con- 
struction, mass remodeling of older homes, 
rapid expansion of the Nation’s natural gas 
system, and continued conversion from 
competitive fuels. 

“Naturally, all appliance and home fur- 
nishings producers look to the building of 
new homes—which may come close to 
1,000,000 in 1954—as an obvious source of 
new business. But it is significant that the 
great majority of gas appliance sales in 
1953 were to homes undergoing a complete 
or partial remodeling. 

“The drive against obsolescence in 
kitchens, laundries and heating of more 
than 22,000,000 American homes which 
have passed the age of 30 will not only pro- 
vide the principal market for gas appliances 
in 1954 (and for at least 5 years thereafter) 
but should give considerable impetus to all 
related industries. 

“Sales of domestic gas appliances in all 
classifications showed a substantial increase 
in 1953 over the preceding year. House- 
heating equipment of all types, including 
central heating systems and_ individual 
room heaters, totaled approximately 
3,070,000 units, an increase of 6.1%. 

“Domestic gas range shipments came to 
about 2,250,000 units, up 3.4%; gas water 
heaters, 2,200,000 units, up 15.1%; and a 
greater rate of increase applied to ship- 
ments of gas clothes dryers and on-the- 
premises gas incinerators, both compara- 
tively new members of the gas appliance 
‘family.’ 

“In 1940 gas utilities made a majority of 
the gas appliance sales. By 1952 the situa- 
tion was reversed, with factory distributors 
and dealers doing most of the appliance 
business. The utilities’ return to aggressive 
sales cooperation will offer a powerful 
stimulant to the entire industry. 

“Rapid development of the air condi- 
tioning industry will benefit manufacturers 
of gas central heating equipment because 
installation of the heating ductwork often 
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provides a ready-made system of cool-air 
distribution for summer comfort. 

“Then there is a new potential source of 
revenue for gas appliance producers in the 
intensification of municipal and state drives 
against air pollution. This may lead to fur- 
ther restrictions on the use of coal for heat- 
ing and other household functions and en- 
courage Official recognition of gas as a 
clean-burning fuel. 

“Other factors that bear directly on our 
future are: 

“1. The gas industry’s technical coopera- 
tion with builders and architects to insure 
adequate piping of new homes and other 
structures for all types of gas equipment in- 
stallation. 

“2. Continued dominance of gas appli- 
ances as the tools of domestic science and 
home economics instruction in the nation’s 
public and private schools and colleges. 

“3. Successful self-government by the 
gas industry in matters of sefety and effi- 
cient operation of appliances . . . 

. “In addition to the domestic replacement 
market, the industry looks optimistically to 
the start in 1954 of a move to modernize 
hotels, public eating places and institutions 
where gas already leads the field as the 
commercial cooking, heating and water- 
heating fuel. 

“According to reports from GAMA’s in- 
dustrial gas equipment division, the new 
year will see a record total of industries re- 
lying exclusively on gas for processes re- 
quiring precisely-controlled heat treatment. 
Already there are 2,600 different types of 
such equipment being used in more than 
25,000 industrial operations. 

“In short, it requires no statistical 
sleight-of-hand to put gas and gas-operated 
equipment at the head of the parade of 
U. S. growth-industries. 


PCGA Convention Site Is Vancouver 


Pacific Coast Gas Association has an- 
nounced its changing of the 1954 conven- 
tion site from Victoria to Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. An unprecedented early de- 
mand for reservations indicated that a seri- 
ous overflow was in prospect and W. C. 
Mainwaring, president, made the change to 
Vancouver after contacting the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors. The same dates, 
September 8, 9 and 10, are available for the 
convention, which will be held in the Van- 
couver and Georgia Hotels. 


New Sendout Peak for Calif System 

Natural gas deliveries to customers of the 
combined Southern California Gas Co. and 
Southern Counties Gas Co. systems reached 
an all-time high on December 4, according 
to preliminary system totals recently an- 
nounced. The new daily peak is listed at 
1,388 billion cubic feet, surpassing the pre- 
vious record sendout of 1,358 billion cubic 
feet made in February, 1953. 

The daily peak record was attributed to 
the uncommonly severe weather which 
Strack the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
High winds followed by a rainstorm car- 
ried a chill that lasted for many hours. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Expanding Plant 


Ground was broken last month for a 
‘00,000 plant expansion at the Anaheim 
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Can a Gas Company Be Compelled to Lower Rates? 


“When and under what circumstances 
of evidence can a gas company be com- 
pelled to lower its gas rates? Is the same 
law applicable to cases involving in- 
creased rates?” 

Various higher courts have held that 
an important and dependable standard 
for determining the validity of present 
gas rates is the present cost of repro- 
duction, of property valuations, less de- 
preciation. For rate-making purposes 
only such property that is useful for the 
convenience of the public may be con- 
sidered as the company’s actual Jegal 
assets. Therefore, in litigations involv- 
ing rates, the court will decide whether 
the revenue capable of being earned by 
the present established rates yields a 
reasonable net income. This decision 
must be based upon testimony presented 
by the gas company, the public service 
commission and gas consumers. See 
Virginia, 290 U. S. 190. 

A rate which is not certainly con- 
fiscatory, by reason of the net yield be- 
ing somewhat above the point of con- 
fiscation, and a!though it is not a just 
rate, under certain circumstances, may 
be valid. See Portsmouth v. Public Utili- 
ties Commission, 140 N. E. 604. 

Generally speaking, in a litigation in- 


_ volving the right of a public utility 


commission to compel a gas company to 
lower its rates, the validity or consti- 


| tutionality of the state laws which au- 


thorize the commission to function is 


| an important consideration. According 


Div. of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. in 
suburban Los Angeles. One of the com- 
pany’s seven manufacturing divisions, it is 
the only one devoted entirely to defense 
production and is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of electronic, electro-mechanical, hy- 
draulic and pneumatic components for air- 
craft, guided missiles and fire-control sys- 
tems. 

The new facilities will include two re- 
search and development laboratories, an 
auditorium, offices, and an employee cafe- 
teria. 





NEW BULLETINS 





EcutipsE LINE BuRNERS. Retention type 
burners designed for gas fired applications 
where heat must be distributed over a wide 
area by a continuous flame which can be 
lighted from one point, are described in 
this bulletin. According to the manufac- 
turer the burners can be used in non-recir- 
culating air heating systems where tempera- 
tures do not exceed 1,000 F. The burners 
may be installed to fire any direction; hori- 
zontally, vertically or downward. The bul- 
letin contains information on burner selec- 
tion, mixer and pilot selection, and tem- 
perature control. 

Bulletin H-17. Pp. 4. Eclipse Fuel Engi- 
neering Co., Rockford, IIl. 


to a late higher court decision, this 
rule of law is not applicable when the 
public utility commission endeavors to 
compel the gas company to increase its 
rates. 

In Public Service Commission v. 
Great Northern Utilities Co., 284 Pac. 
772, it was disclosed that an established 
gas company had adopted rates and, 
later, a rival gas company commenced 
serving a part of the city at considerably 
lower rates. Soon afterward, the older 
company changed its rates to a still 
lower level. The new company com- 
plained to the commission and, after a 
hearing, the commission ordered the 
older company to file its schedule fixing 
its rates the same as those of its rival. 

The right of the commission to com- 
pel the gas company to increase its 
rates was an important consideration. 
It was contended that enforcement of 
the order by the commission to increase 
rates depended upon its authority de- 
rived from state laws. 

The court refused to consider this 
argument, and said, “In the ordinary 
action challenging an order requiring 
a utility to lower its rates on the ground 
that the order is unjust and unreason- 
able, the only question presented would 
be as to the constitutionality of the stat- 
utes authorizing such enforcement. Here, 
the order is not that the utility should 
lower its rates, but that it should raise 
its rates.” 

—L. T. P. 


PYROMETER SuppLies. The manufacturer’s 
complete line of pyrometer supplies are de- 
scribed in this thoroughly illustrated bulle- 
tin. All general thermccouple assemblies 
and components ire listed, as well as many 
special purpose items. Sections of the bul- 
letin are devoted to: general information; 
base metal thermocouples; small mass, 
sensitive thermocouples; noble metal, and 
special purpose, thermocouples; and ther- 
mocouple components. Several pages on se- 
lection, care, and application of thermo- 
couples round out the bulletin. 

Bulletin 100-5-10M. Pp. 48. Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Industrial 
Div., Wayne and Windrim Aves., Phila- 
delphia 44. 


ELECTRONIC CONTROLLERS. The company’s 
new line of free-vane electronic controllers, 
latest additions to a series, are described in 
this bulletin. The instruments are available 
as indicating or recording controllers for 
temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, 
humidity, and time program. Complete in- 
formation on the frequency modulation 
principle of the control unit, plus data on 
the combinations of indicators or recording 
pens and control units available, examples 
of applications, and complete engineering 
specifications are contained in the fully il- 
lustrated bulletin. 

Bulletin B226. Pp. 16. The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
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GAS INDUSTRY 22-23 Indiana Gas Association, annual September 


meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 8-10 Pacific Coast Gas Association, Van- 
CALENDAR Chicago. couver and Georgia Hotels, Van- 
26-28 Mid-West Regional Sales Confer- couver, British Columbia. 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 38.29 Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
January <a Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 
14-21 National housewares and home ap- 26-28 The 1954 annual convention, South- Pitas 
pliance exhibits, Navy Pier, Chicago. ern Gas Association, Houston. 
re" ae epee tak Cemne, COE May City, N. J. ath 
cago. 10 (week) 35th Annual National Restau- 18-22 National Safety Council, Chicago. 
18-20 AGA home service workshop, Desh- rant Convention and Exposition, November 
ler Hilton Hotel, Columbus, O. Navy Pier, Chicago. 1-5 National Metal Exposition, Chicago. 
10 (week) AGA commercial gas school, 8-11 American Petroleum Institute, Con- 





11-14 AGA annual convention, Atlantic 


February 





Chicago. 


rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


Western winter radio-television & LPGA Annual Convention, Conrad 28-December 3 The American Society of 
appliance market, Western Mer- Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Mechanical Engineers, Statler Hotel, 
chandise Mart, San Francisco. -21 GAMA annual meeting, The Drake, New York. 


March Chicago. 


pene ass 24-26 AGA Production . 
AGA transmission and storage con- Conference, Wm. Pean Hotel, Pits- appliance market, Western Merchan- 


ference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 
Mid-West Gas Association, Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


burgh. 


nual convention, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 


New England Gas Association, Ho- Canadian Gas 


February, 1955 


and Chemical Western winter radio-television and 


dise Mart, San Francisco. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum Associa- April, 1955 


Para hee tion of Canada, Prince Edward Ho- AGA sales conference on Industrial 
Oklahoma Utilities Association an- tel, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


and commercial gas, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 
Mid-West regional gas sales confer- 


Association, Banff ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


tel Statler, Boston. Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Can- cago. 


April ada. 


May, 1955 


Michigan Gas Association, Grand National restaurant exposition, Navy 
AGA Sales Conference on Industrial Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. Pier, Chicago. 


and Commercial Gas, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Southwestern gas measurement short 


Southern Gas Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 


National housewares and home ap- GAMA annual meeting, Ambassador 


course, University of Oklahoma, pliance exhibits, Auditorium, Atlantic Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Norman, Okla. City, N. J. 


June, 1955 


AGA Distribution, Motor Vehicles Western summer radio-television and 5-9 Canadian Gas Association, annual 
and Corrosion Conference, Mount appliance market, Western Merchan- meeting, General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. dise Mart, San Francisco. agara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 
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G. H. McKAY | RICHARD W. STAFFORD 


a y y y 
GAS and OIL INVESTMENT + REPORTS and MANAGEMENT CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


GAS SALES and PURCHASES 2024 Montrose Avenue Phone 
1033 San Jacinto Building, Houston, Texas Chicago 18, Illinois SUsnyside 4-622 


























COAL AND COKE HANDLING BQN) =| YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke € "e | IN ONE PACKAGE” 


handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- ; BN AS rei lete LP 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. S| vr’ complete LP-gas plants 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION At gengineered e designed « installed 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED H. Emerson Thomas & Associates, Inc. 
157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y | P.O. BOX 270 WESTFIELD, N. J. WE 2-2800 














Let Us Install Your LP GAS PLANT | | (if & Standby 


Augmentation 
Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: ‘ * Tacks ' P ; 
“There’s no substitute for experience” Bd & * own supply 
PEACOCK CORPORATION Design . Engineering - Construction 


Box 268, Westfield, N. ] Westfield 2-6258 D RAKE & TOW NSEND 1! WEST 42N0 STREET 
et eae NEW YORK 36, N.Y 




















CHARLES R. BELLAMY 
NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS SAFETY CONSULTING SERVICE 


AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS W. H. Adams 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17 
44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. Employee and customer safety programs 
Phone—Montclair 2-3692 designed and supervised 
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